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Coats : Sow to Cut and Try Them On." 



Plate I. — Quantity taken out at W is, as a rule, one- twelfth. 

Plate IV.— In finding pivot I. in extra large figures, make 
it half BM. down, not on Scye depth as in Normal. 

Plate VI — H. is on wrong side-Una. Place it at 18 in or 
half BM. back. Cape must be 3Fnil Three Halves in 
width— i.e., 27. 

T. H. HOLDING. 
3, Adelaide § tre0 t, W.G 
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TO THE STUDENT. 



fylow wilt almost omife at the oimpficitii oi the Suotemo 3 am 
ai>owt to viovoiind, as compatc3 luitfi -tfie tvme-tuaotma a/*t3 coiupfcx 

azzanac\ncnt f>\i lufticft most Su^temo ate l>eset. 3 ncvcv cowio 

cndutc ciicwinlcc lotion iiv aivij, fotm, a*t3 3 fi4t3 tfte mote sliittiitlw 
ptacticaf a SiiMez, i^ J/fie mote oiiivpfe fiio pfa^ of luotfcma. bnc almost 
ccasctess pteooiite wndcz, ic>fticft 3 lootkeS fo^ mawii ueato zcndcicd 
economic o| time a-tv3 ^a*6o^i& itvSi^pcivoa^le. ^IPi/tfioiil* adpitina to 
avcat oHiff, 3 3o clavm for, tfte paot tweiitij, tteato of niii 'fife oi 
l>\is\i> cwttma mazAicd swcccss. €Uialitw, as lueff a:> awa / n,tit\i> 9 
fta$ i>ccn, 3eman3e3, an3 3 -nave, 3 tt\vst y met l>otlx x>a$sa&(xi welt. 

9l&w aim "now xs to p-face on an cawxt lootviva, as lav as posoi/6fe, 
&\i tfic penr, ait who cate to dvliacntlxi o£u3i^ tfte icsxxtt of -mij> 

'fa^otir^. 

J. P. flOJJHJIG. 
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A WANT. 







HE great need in a Coat System is 
(i) ease in drafting, (2) few-ness of 
lines, and (3) yet perfect correct- 
ness in all its points. It must be abso- 
lutely sound in balance, and self-variable 
in working. As a rule, if a Coat is 
easy to draft, it is imperfect in its 
balance, or, if this be right, some other 
point fails or is misleading. Many of 
the more complicated systems are, per- 
haps, perfect so far as they go for a 
perfect figure, but are difficult to vsry, 
and, indeed, do not vary themselves with 
equal safety for various sizes and shapes. 

Again, most systems are so arranged 
that they will produce but one set Coat, 
as it were, a smart-looking and tolerably 
well-fitting Coat for a perfect figure in 
any size. 

My systems are such as I shall show 
and prove, that can be varied at will for 

(a) Perfectly smart town coat. 

(b) A gamekeeper's shooting coat, as 
the seams and width can be placed or 
altered any way. 



(c) For square shoulders. 

(d) Sloping ditto. 

(e) Stooping figure. 

(/) A large coat for a given figure. 

(g) Or a small one for the same. 

What I mean is this: You can cut 
a coat as you wish to cut it to suit 
any figure, whim, or wish — to be snug 
and " towney," or large and agricultural. 

I say, emphatically, such a system is 

A WANT, 
and, though probably I am not quite 
alone in my development, I shall submit 
systems which supply the want. 

During the comparatively short period 
in which I have been engaged in 
Teaching Practical Cutting on a large 
scale, I have imparted all I know 
of its working to some fifty men, by 
whom it is now used with results it is 
needless for me to describe, seeing the 
letters they have sent, and which have 
appeared in the London Tailor and Record 
of Fashion. 

THE AUTHOR. 



COBBECTING DEAPTS. 

All' Students of these works can have their Drafts corrected by the Author 
himself, under the following conditions, from which no deviation will be made : — 
One Draft of complete Garment, 1/- ; Two Drafts, 1/6 ; Three Drafts, 1/9 ; Four 
Drafts, 2/-. These must be sent in as follows: — 1. Draw on very thin brown paper. 
2. Use white pipeclay. 3. Paste a sheet of notepaper, with address on each Draft. 
4. Write questions on said paper, but leave spaces for my answers. 5. These will be 
returned as opportunity allows, but generally on Fridays. 
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NEEDFUL WORDS. 






N the first day of February, 1884, 
I assumed the post — an honour- 
able one among tailors — as 
Editor of the once Record of 

Fashion, to which title I prefixed, with 

the publishers' approval, The London 

Tailor. 

In an address to the trade in my 

first number I announced the probable 

issue of 

"Cutting Room Difficulties." 
"A New and Complete Guide to 

Ladies' Tailoring." 
14 Boys' Clothes : How to Cut and 

Make Them." 
"The Hosier's Cutter." 

My plan was to take upon myself the 
huge task of revealing, as far as a pen 
could, the experience gleaned in some of 
the best and most responsible situations 
in the country during more than eighteen 
years' practical work, over the greater 
part of which period I was either sole 
or head cutter. 

I began my new duties, though with- 
out fear, yet in utter ignorance as to how 
far my ideas and work would be appre- 
ciated, and also not knowing how far I 
would reap the needful harvest of a living 
by my pen. 

I resolved to watch the tide, but not to 
drift along it. In a few days the answer 
came. My first number went forth ; I 
was unknown to most, though not by 
name a stranger. Each day brought 
additional tidings of congratulation on 
" the improvement " I effected in the 
tone, matter, and style of the paper and 
its plates, and soon, applications for my 
patterns far in excess of the past business 
of the paper. These going forth on trial, 
mostlv, no doubt, to the hands of those 



who were either prejudiced against me, 
or at best in much doubt as to what so 
young a man might do, treading, as I 
did, on the heels of those more honoured 
in years. The verdict was a gratifying 
one. On all sides, literally, indeed, from 
all parts of the country, and, in a few 
months, from far distant climes, there 
came to me the by no means startling 
intelligence that my patterns produced 
wonderful fits, and gave a style to which 
the writers were strangers. The sale of 
these patterns of mine was advertised 
with, and on the same page indeed, as the 
older and better known Star patterns, yet 
the sale was as ten to one for months, 
and then at least a hundred to one, 
though sold at a higher rate. 

It was natural that at least a few 
should ask if the systems were published 
by which I cut these patterns. Shortly 
the inquiries increased to such a number 
that I commenced regular Postal Lessons. 
Indeed, this, too, shortly grew until I had 
to spend hours a day in correcting the 
drafts, writing instructions, and answering 
questions relating to them. 

All this made, as it seemed to me, my 
duty plain. Important as all the other 
work might be, and much as I longed 
to put my own experience in a plain, 
practical form before the outfitting public, 
I seemed to have no alternative but to 
issue the very foundations, as it were, of 
my real work, and to publish the systems 
by which I cut my coats. The results, 
not of a month's writing, but partly the 
experience of Half a Life, is thus cast 
upon a thoughtful trade. 

If it makes plainer any difficulty, and 
helps my fellow-craftsman on in his daily 
perplexities, and to a fuller pocket, my 
humble mission has, so far as he is con- 
cerned, been fulfilled. 

T. H. H. 




PLATE I. 
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THE SYSTEMS. 





NEED not give a history as to how I came to work by the lines 
and quantities which give the basis of these systems. I may reply that, 
mostly, I " evolved " it all. A few observations and extensive practice 
and experiments showed me the plans by which to build the substantial 
edifice now bared to view. I have tried many so-called systems, and found all 
wanting somewhere, to my idea, so I set to work to find the points which gave due 
ease, a perfect fit, and good style. The systems will stand any test to which they 
may be put. For the rest, I leave this, the gradual work of years, to the keen 
judgment of my brethren in practice. 



THE FROCK COAT SYSTEM. 



Plate I. 




WELL remember, now twenty 
years ago, receiving my first 
lesson in coat-cutting from the 
hands of one of the most eminent 
men in our business during recent years, 
and I have a lively recollection also of 
the difficulties of understanding at first 
the workings of his system, because of the 
lines, sweeps, and checks necessary to its 
full working. The results it produced 
were in some respects eminently satis- 
factory, and, so far as mere style went, 
unsurpassed. But the tediousness, loss 
of time, vexation, and possibility of mis- 
takes were such that, when the business 
in which I was engaged grew — as it did 
rapidly — and time became more precious, 
and I became quicker, and therefore, 
perhaps, less patient of delays, it was 
abandoned. Having done so, a wide field, 
as it were, of speculation, thought, 
research and experiment occupied my 
attention, and so, occasionally in deep 
water and uncertainty, I plodded on until, 
having found what was a correct balance, 
what w r ere good quantities, and so forth, 
I planned out a system embodying these 
quantities, which many years' practice 
has proved to be fit, correct, and pro- 
portionate. 




THE SYSTEM.— Diagram I. 



All quantities are divisions of half- 
breast measure, 18, unless otherwise 
stated. Draw the line O O. Mark the 
back \ of an inch below O, and J above 
the line O G. Mark down from O to B 
\ of chest, and to C J of chest (for Check 
Division see Cambridge System) to D the 
natural waist, and to full length, or two 
inches over the natural waist. Square 
from O on through G to N. Mark on line 
O G for width of back top at V J of chest 
measure, and to F §, and to G £, and J of 
an inch beyond for neck point. 

TO FORM THE BACK. 

Mark from B to K J, and from K to L 
3*2, and add two seams for making up and 
style. This will do for any ordinary back, 
but as a high shoulder may be preferable, 
on the score of style, observe the actual 
mode of producing such a back as this 
one in Dia. I. Mark out from K to M J. 
Now draw a perfectly straight line from 
V to M, and a higher shoulder is the 
result. When the back so drawn, mark 
N £ down from line O G ; but if shoulder 
seam be so placed as in fine line V to L, 
then N must be only J down. 

The side seam may be placed anywhere 
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according to taste, the side body falling, 
and the fit remaining just the same, no 
matter where placed. Mark the width of 
back at D^, i J, and two seams for a frock 
or pleat pockets morning coat, but a trifle 
wider for a shooting, or keeper's coat. 

TO FORM FOREPART. 

Mark F § from O, 12 inches, and G \ 
from F, and two seams for a little extra 
ease in making up. Square down from 
F to H. Go back from H to I \, and 
from I to J jfc and J of an inch. Mark 
down to O for neck £. Mark centre 
half-way between F and G for sweep. 
Mark centre No. 2 half-way between 
side seam of back and side body at *. 
Make these two stars the points for sweep 
to find front of waist. This is one way of 
finding front waist length or balance. I 
will give another even more simple as a 
proof or check In this and in other 
44 checks" I shall submit, let it be clearly 
understood at once I do not claim infalli- 
bility for any one of them any more than 
for the Systems themselves, but this I do 
claim : Half-way between any such two 
points will invariably work correctly from 
the most abnormal figure. 

This is my plan. We will suppose the 
sweep has been taken. Now measure 
down back from A to E 19 inches. Then 
measure the width of back top 3 
inches, and place the measure on G, at 
" 3 inches," and measure down to U 5 
inches more than 19 or full length of back. 
Now measure from C forward to P, and 
allow 2J beyond P for a frock coat, and 
on to Q 3J for a four-button morning 
coat. Lay the back, side-body, and fore- 
part together at waist, and measure for- 
ward to the front of waist, and, deducting 
for seams, mark the nett waist measure 
as indicated by the angle dotted line at 
R U. Add on beyond R to S ij inches 
in almost all cases for four-button morning 
coats, and J inch for a frock. 

1 Art 

Observations. 

It will be soon found a decided advan- 
tage in practice, that this system can be 
drawn with great rapidity because it is a 



simple and open arrangement. As to the 
kind of figure it will be nearly certain to 
fit, we may say, as a warning, that it will 
neither fit a sloping shoulder, nor a square 
shoulder, nor an extra-erect, nor yet a 
stooping figure. It is quite possible to 
design a system that would fit each one 
of these figures, but it would be a useless 
and cumbersome appendage to the trade 
for all general purposes. Let it be dis- 
tinctly understood, then, that this is 
strictly designed, and guaranteed to be, 
as near perfect for an average or propor- 
tioned figure as any system can be, based 
on breast divisions. 

Now it will be noticed that a consider- 
able amount of deduction is made on side 
body-seam at W. There is design in this. 
A great depression of side at J creates 
several evils, amongst which I may name 
a greater amount of round on the side- 
seam than an average person can carry, 
and tends to pull the coat back in creases 
at the front of the scye ; whilst by taking 
the extra material out under the arm at 
W, greater ease is given for the scye itself, 
the coat clings better into the figure, due 
spring is provided for on the hip, and the 
coat is not pulled foul at the armhole. 

As to the allowance on chest, most 
systems provide for three inches of allow- 
ance beyond P Q. For a frock in this parr 
ticular system, three is rather excessive, 
whilst in the coat for working-men — about 
which we shall have to speak presently — 
three inches even is a bare quantity. We 
shall there explain the reason why. Now, 
though 3J inches is a good average 
quantity for a four-button morning coat, 
let it be distinctly understood that, for a 
one-button morning coat, turned 12 down, 
4$ inches would not be too much. The 
higher a coat buttons the less chest it 
wants ; the lower, the more it must have. 

THE SLEEVE.— Diagram II. 

Draw the construction line O O. Mark 
A as the starting-point. From A to B 
mark half-breast, and from B to star one 
inch in, in all cases. Make the star a 
pivot, and sweep from A to forearm. 
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Measure out from a little below A, say £, 
half of breast for width of sleeve at the 
top. Again, from C to D measure half- 
breast, and draw a line parallel to O O. 
Having marked the sweep, allow for round 
of sleeve-head at about j in from A, ij 
inches, and an inch for boys. Mark the 
forearm as indicated from the inne*r 
parallel line, according to taste or fashion ; 
measure from D back to wrist of hindarm 
seam the width of wrist, say 6J. Now 
take your square and let it rest, as indi- 
cated, one angle on the elbow-point, 20J, 
and the other at D at forearm, and that 
will find the angle for wrist. 

Observations. 

It will be noticed that a dotted line is 
added on to the sleeve proper at E. Let 
me explain why. If a sleeve is pitched 
high, and the scye is halved accordingly, 



the forearm or shortest part of the sleeve, 
being too low, causes a great strain when 
the arms are put forward. To prevent it 
as far as possible, and in the simplest 
way I can think of, let the sleeve be 
pitched about half an inch above the 
side-seam, and the scye divided to corre- 
spond. Now, when this is done, the 
forearm seam comes rather forward, as it 
ought to do. But in removing an evil 
we create a defect in accordance with a 
universal law. To prevent the unsightli- 
ness of the seam showing in so prominent 
a position, we allow on \ of an inch to 
nothing at 10 inches down on forearm, 
and make that the seam, and deduct a 
corresponding amount from the under 
side. The balance of the sleeve is in no 
way jeopardised, but improved ; and as 
to appearance, the whole gain is in favour 
of the coat, and to the credit of the 
cutter, and the comfort of the wearer. . 
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SKIRTS. 



PLATE II 

Diagram i. 





IHIS is a frock coat skirt. Draw 
the line A A. Square down to 

B, and at the width of waist to 

C. Run out to D at 18 inches 
down, 3 inches from B ; and mark out 
from C at 18 inches down, 2 inches ; 
make the bottom of skirt at arrow half 
an inch deeper than at C and D : this is 
to provide for the round of hip, which, 
standing out from the body, requires 
greater length of drapery to cover it, in 
order to retain an even-hanging and well- 
balanced skirt. The waist line is best 
drawn as indicated, slightly depressed 
towards the front, running over the line 
on round of hip, then back into line A at 
tack. 

Diagram II. 

This is the morning coat skirt. Draw 
the line A A. Square down to D. At 
12 inches down from A mark out to C 2j 
inches, and mark down from A to B ij 
inches. Draw a straight line from A to 
C, and add on half an inch of round, to 
be pressed well back by the maker. 
Draw the waist line as indicated. 

Diagram III. 

For simplicity's sake, as well as to 
economise space, we have shown the 
dress coat skirt on the same square. 
Make G 3 inches down from A, and only 
add on 1} at D. Make the width at 
bottom, D E, about J of chest, that is, 
from the straight line to E. A little 
round should be added on the front of 
skirt, as indicated, and a very little on 
the pleat. H must be ij inches more 
than £ of waist measure, back from G. 

Diagram IV. 

Here we have laid down a keeper's 
skirt. It is not more than five-and-twenty 



years ago when all morning coat skirts 
were cut on much the same lines as this 
one. Those who either do not under- 
stand how to cut a coat with large hip 
pockets for gamekeepers, or who, from 
lack of experience, have never been led 
to study their requirements, cut these 
skirts much the same as any other. As 
a consequence, though the pockets are in, 
there is no room in the skirt to hold any- 
thing, and they become, therefore, to 
some extent, useless, and are certainly 
unsightly. 

Draw the line A A. Square down to 
C, and go out to B 3J inches. Hollow 
the waist line 1 inch. All the rest to 
taste or judgment. 

Diagram V. 

We have here again endeavoured to 
represent two skirts on the one frame : 
that is to say, a Newmarket and a box 
skirt. Draw the line A A, and square 
down to D, and through C to F. 

The Newmarket Skirt. 
Mark out at C 2.\ inches, and at B 4J 
inches. Lengthen at arrow, as in Dia- 
gram 1 . The waist line to be drawn j ust 
as indicated. 

The Box Skirt. 

In this case go out 3J inches at C, or 
a little more in the case of coachmen ; 
and at B go out to 6 inches from line D. 
Let it be noted that C and B are 18 
inches down from waist-seam. For this 
extra spring thus introduced, a slight 
hollow of the waist-seam is necessary, to 
secure equal distribution of the drapery 
round the legs. See dotted lines. 

On all Newmarket and box coats add 
a small strong tab, to fasten skirts over 
the legs when driving. It and the button 
should be well stayed. 
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THE CAMBRIDGE. 



PLATE III. 




jEFORE describing the actual 
system, and how to work and 
vary it, a few preliminary re- 
marks by way of introduction 
may be appropriately made here. Never 
has any style of garment been introduced 
in England which has become at once 
so popular with every class, and has carried 
with it at the same time a look of ration- 
ality, and secured to the wearer a like 
degree of comfort. It will be seen, then, 
that in our opinion the Cambridge Coat 
(" three-seamer " or jacket) occupies the 
foremost place. Another singular thing 
is, that very few of the older members of 
our trade are able to make a very suc- 
cessful cutting of this garment; whilst the 
specimens we have seen from the Con- 
tinent and from America leave certainly 
very much to be desired. 

It originated in England. Both by its 
horsey style and its adaptability to sporting 
purposes, it is essentially an English 
garment, and therefore it is small wonder 
that we are undoubtedly the most suc- 
cessful cutters and makers of it. 

I should like to suggest, as a leading 
idea, to all who intend to cut a Cam- 
bridge Coat, that a too marked horsiness 
is to be avoided. If the coat be well cut, 
stylishly made, and is produced, in fact, 
so as to sit and hang well on the figure, 
there is no reason why it should not pass 
as a well-cut garment, though it is not 
hooked in so close to the figure that it 




looks on a gentleman as if he were wearing 
his groom's coat. 

THE SYSTEM.— Diagram I. 

Mark the line O E. From O to B is 
£ of chest, or £ of natural waist. Only in 
a normal or 36 size do these two come 
very near together; in very large coats or 
very small ones, or for very short or very 
tall men, it will be noticed that there is a 
great difference between the quantities 
thus found. Yet it is an absolute necessity 
that both these divisions should be both 
marked on, and wherever the centre or 
half-way between both comes, let that be 
the construction line for finding shoulder 
slope. Now mark from O to C half the 
breast, or half an inch more than half the 
natural waist (see Frock). 

All that was said about the foregoing 
division applies to this, i.c, mark both 
quantities, and let the centre be the basis. 
It is equally important that the line D, or 
natural waist line, be introduced into a 
Cambridge Coat, as into a close fitting, 
morning, or frock coat. If the hollow of 
the side-seam or back-seam be too high 
or too low, the effect is seen instantly, and 
is anything but creditable to the operator. 

Then mark down the full length, of 
course, to E. Now square across line 
O J , and from B to star. Then G to P 
and dot D to form back. Mark on to F 
£, to H $, and to I J, and two seams. 
Now mark from B to K J, and from K to 
star i ; then draw a straight line from the 
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star to F, and that becomes the shoulder 
line of back. Mark down to G J, and 
from J to gorge £. Measure from con- 
struction line at C to N half the breast, 
and add on 3 inches for double-breasted 
line at P, and 3J beyond to the front line 
for the double-breasted. Mark front edge 
of S. B. Cambridge 3J beyond N. 

Now, on an imaginary line, just at the 
bottom edge of flap, or where the back 
and forepart lie together, mark half the 
nett seat, say 18$*, and add on beyond 
this, at *2, 2 J for D.B. line, and 2} for 
the S.B. Cambridge (see A). The side- 
seam may be placed in this way : Either 
a narrow back may be produced, or an 
exceedingly broad one. The fit is scarcely 
affected in either case, seeing that it is 
merely a matter of taste, fashion, or style. 



* AH average seats are 1 inch larger than chest on 
well-made men, and not seldom they are two and even 
3 inches larger. 



At L it will be observed a slight overlap is 
indicated ; let it be borne in mind that 
this should not exceed more than a seam 
— that is, as much as would be taken off 
by sewing it together, rather less than 
more. 

THE D.B. CAMBRIDGE. 

I have already shown how to find the 
imaginary lapel line J P A. Beyond this 
the lapel must be added, say 3J or 3J, or 
even cut 3 inches, as taste dictates. The 
button line is found as follows : — Measure 
from lapel line to the end of hole, say 2 J. 
Mark back from the line 2£, and that will 
find the proper place. 

EASY CAMBRIDGES. 

Elsewhere will be found a specially- 
devised system for Working Men's Cam- 
bridges. The above is very smart and 
stylish. As to the figure it will fit, see 
Frock Coats, Plate I. 




DISPROPORTION. 




HIS is a very important question, 
and one on which we are called 
to answer more questions, per- 
haps, than on any other. We 
at once avow ourselves as students and 
believers in practice, judgment, cautious 
and deliberate trying on, rather than in 
any other mode we know of. And ad- 
measurement must not be wholly con- 
demned ; but, honestly, we confess we 
cannot recommend it, except as a check, 
in which still the breast measure and the 
judgment are to form the greatest part in 
guiding the operator to successful issues. 
" Kills " are not rare from the misleading 
of admeasurement. 

There is one great matter in regard to 
large coats to which we desire to call at* 
tention ; and when we explain further, 
that we have recently invented a special 
rule to remove, as far as possible, the 



difficulties of our friends in regard to this 
species or branch of their work, it will be 
at once understood that we have devoted 
no ordinary amount of attention to it. 
To one who condemns admeasurement 
the question ought, in all fairness, to be 
put by those who place themselves under 
his instruction — What, then, is your sub- 
stitute ? We have no reply to make, 
except to reiterate the statement with 
which we opened this page. The chest 
measure is about as infallible as any other 
mode with all ordinary figures and all 
ordinary sizes ; but the chest measure is 
faulty with boys' work, and with extra 
large men, as the lengths of the chest 
division are too short in many cases for 
boys and too close. The lengths for very 
stout men are, on the contrary, too long. 
Hence the rule or scale just alluded to, 
which is intended finally to settle what 
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ought undoubtedly to be the correct depth 
for an excessively stout, or for a thin 
figure, as in the case of a boy. 

Now, in the diagram before us (No. 2, 
Plate III.), we have shown our own 
method of deviating from the system. 
Here is a coat drawn out in the first place, 
excepting the depth of scye, actually to 
system, admirably self-varying, we con- 
sider it ; but it will be observed by the 
dotted line on back that we bring in the 
neck closer, and reduce the height from 
shoulder point upwards. Again, the width 
of back is slightly reduced from the chest 
measure divisions, and the shoulder 
slightly narrowed and also slightly 
straightened. What reason have we for 
this ? In the first place, though a man 
may be 42 chest, he is so merely because 
his bones are covered with an additional 
quantity of flesh ; but the frame and the 
build of the man remain the same as 
when he was only 36. For instance, I 



am 38 in the chesty should I ever reach 
43, my shoulder points will be scarcely 
broader, and I shall only be able to take 
a back wider by a trifle, and a shoulder 
no broader at all. Nor will the width of 
chest, from the front of scye to the front 
edge, be scarcely greater than it is at the 
present, and, consequently, the scye has 
to be advanced to make room for a wider 
or thicker arm. 

Important Note. 

I cut all 43 chest coats by a 42, and if 
the man be a short, and therefore a small- 
boned man, by a 40 block. I may, and 
indeed do, throw additional width under 
the arm, and mark in the aggregate the 
whole coat out to the full measure, as a 
matter of course. Half the bad-fitting 
large coats, and the small boys', are 
caused either by ignorance of this good 
rule, or by disregarding it. Of course, in 
boys', the reverse rule follows. 
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COATS FOR WORKING MEN. 



PLATE IV. 




IT is no uncommon delusion for 
cutters to suppose all that is 
needed in cutting for a working 
man is to vary the style, cut the 
coat about a size too large, and, on the 
whole, as plainly as possible, and all needs 
will be met. We have learnt in a different 
school to that. To begin with, the 
average working man wants a different 
balance, a different shaped shoulder, the 
latter to be also in a different position. 
Then must come a variation in style in 
certain parts, as well as in the actual 
balance and cut of the whole. 

DEFECTS IN WORKING MEN'S 

COATS. 

I need only point out to the less acute 
observer what these errors are. The ad- 
vanced student will have noted, and, 
if fairly clever, have avoided them also. 
To begin with, all of this class complain 
of fearful pressure in armhole or scye- 
front. To dispose of all our difficulties 
as we go along, let us see why this arises. 
The back is less flat, the blade-bones 
larger and rounder, and the whole set of 
the arm is thicker and more forwardly 
placed. Your cutting for these men will 
soon lead you into difficulties unless one 
of two things are carefully seen to — 
either a check measure taken from back 
seam to front of scye, or else, in cutting 
by an ordinary block, you must cut by a 
system specially designed to meet the 
case in point.* 

The next defect is creasing on the 
shoulder top and down the front of 
shoulder. In each case there is a cramp- 
ing somewhere, and there is a difficulty 




in describing exactly where. The coat is, 
in fact, too small, and the shoulder too 
crooked. 

If, again, you look at the back of the 
figure you will very often see the coat 
press and draw across the blade-bone. 
All I said about the scye tightness ex- 
plains the cause. Before proceeding 
with the System, just turn to the foregoing 
paragraphs again and read carefully over 
all I have stated. 

THE SYSTEM. 

Plate IV. — Diagram I. 

It is exceedingly simple, and is so 
arranged that, if the operator has to "whip 
the cat," he can draw it out on the cloth. 

Draw straight line A E. Mark A, and 
square forward to F, and on this line mark 
£, or 3 inches. Mark down J of breast 
to B, square out latter line, and make T 
full half of breast, 18 inches. Then go 
down to C half breast, 9 inches, and mark 
natural waist at D. On line C mark to 
H J, to I * i> and to M 1 inch more than 
§ from C. Draw line, as shown from O 
to M, and mark down from O to L £, and 
add i for scye bottom at M. Where this 
diagonal line intersects B : + +, add on 
2 inches in all cases at G for width of 
back. Of course, take the correct width 
of the back by measurement, and let that 
be relied on more than on the System. 
In marking back neck raise F a seam and 
lower it at A f of an inch full. Mark 
width at E about i of chest. Then run 
off your side-seam. t 

Now take the tape and sweep from I * 
though Y and U. The latter is $ up 
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from T, which is J breast measure from 
B. The shoulder point is, of course, 
found at Y, as follows : W is '$ from B, 
and Y is £. Wherever these united 
quantities, say i6j, touch the sweep, that 
finds neck-point. Draw sloping line from 
B to Y, and with due round the shoulder 
seam is formed. Now, as your pattern 
lies snugly together, measure it towards 
you, and dot V 18 inches, or half-breast 
measure. From this mark out to W 4 
inches, as chest allowance, or for big- 
chested men, 4J. K is formed by de- 
ducting ^ between J and K, or, in other 
words, by cutting it out. Thus, you will 
see, if you cut a back $ wide instead of £ 
of chest, as directed, you have precisely 
the same amount of stuff provided, and 
equal depression and equal spring. Again, 
at R, I am less exacting, and must for 
good reasons allow a small amount of 
latitude for the figure and the particular 
case or requirement of the future wearer. 
But say you take out from 1 inch to ^ at 
R, and you will come very near. At P 
lower the forepart from the cross-line Z Z, 
which should be squared from E, 1 inch. 
Now take your measure, and laying J, K 
and R, all slightly overlapping, and 
measure forward \ waist. Whatever this 
gives, allow Q if or 2 J inches, if a 
big coat is wanted. 



The skirt is very simple. Square a line 
down from Z, and add 3 inches on for 
spring at S. Mark the flap 9 long by, say, 
3f deep. Pitch the sleeve where line A 
M crosses back-pitch, and halve the scye 
from this point also. 

Observations. 

This coat is not intended to lie close to 
the figure, but to fit easy in every part. If 
the back is wanted to be long, shorten the 
shoulder \ inch. If the figure stoops, 
depress it at R ; in fact, vary it as you 
would vary any ordinary system for any 
ordinary figure. 

PRODUCING A CAMBRIDGE. 

By continuing down to, say, 30, and 
cutting back and forepart at side-seam 
together, but without overlap, the System 
produces the Cambridge, allowing 3 inches 
over nett seat measure, as in my regular 
Cambridge System. 



* NOTE. — These check measures, even in so simple a case 
as the one named, are very liable to lead to error unless the 
greatest care is taken, and, for my own part, I would 
infinitely prefer to use a special System like this one, aided 
by my own eye and judgment, 

t NOTE. — For such coats an open, curved, or fancy run 
of seams is not certainly appropriate or good. I venture to 
commend to the student my own model as good. 
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THE CHESTERFIELD. 
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Plate V. 




|T is an important necessity now 
that every cutter who aspires to 
success in his business should be 
able to cut successfully a Chester- 
field Overcoat, since it has become the 
all-popular style. Developed as it was 
out of the excessive and extravagant 
garment which Talma introduced, now 
nearly half a century ago, it has gradually 
been improved, tightened, and smartened, 
until it has become, though ostensibly a 
loose overcoat, a closely-fitting upper 
garment. Indeed, with many clients and 
with many cutters, it would seem to be 
the rule that the closer it is cut the 
greater the excellence. 

A good many who are fairly successful 
in its production merely use an ordinary 
Cambridge System, just throwing in a 
little additional width here and there. 
And now there are some teachers who 
merely indicate how a little on here and 
a little off there is all that is required to 
produce from an ordinary Three-seamer 
System a proper Chesterfield of the period. 

Our own teacher, a wonderfully able 
and smart cutter of a Chesterfield, pro- 
duced his coats as follows, and I introduce 
the idea here for the study of the curious. 
A Cambridge block was laid down. The 
chalk was run round much as follows: 
Raise back £ inch, add g along shoulder- 
seam, and add J at top of side-seam, and 
continue on J inch below to the bottom. 
The back was then complete. The 
shoulder was wisely lengthened J an inch, 
and the neck raised, and i J added to the 
front. These alterations, with the proper 
care exercised in the manipulation of the 
scye, and your " Chester" was complete. 
The result was not bad, even in the hands 
of a novice. 

Our own experience has led us to doubt 
the wisdom and soundness of either basis. 



To begin with, an overcoat requires very 
much greater length of shoulder than an 
ordinary coat. Let us try and illustrate 
what we mean by an actual fact. If we 
are cutting a waistcoat, we lay the back 
and front balance together, and cut the 
front shoulder of the two shorter than the 
back. If we take an ordinary coat that 
goes over the waistcoat, we produce the 
back and forepart nearly the same ; but, 
if we take an overcoat, it has to be cut 
longer in the shoulder, because it has 
again to go over another coat. Thus, in 
the system I here give, as much as a vest 
back is longer than the forepart, this 
Chesterfield is just that much shorter in 
the back. Supposing we have a man 
before us who has on a waistcoat with 
front shoulder shorter than back ; the 
coat over that must have the front shoulder 
same length as back ; and an overcoat 
over that again ; the shoulder must be, 
say, J longer than the back. If he had 
another greatcoat still bigger over that 
coat, or a third body garment, again 
additional length would be required to 
the shoulder. I pause to ask why ? We 
can illustrate our point very simply. If 
you measure a man on his shirt he is 35, 
on his vest he is 36, on his coat 38, 
over his greatcoat 41, still over another 
greatcoat 45, because each surface, as 
every schoolboy knows, is larger than the 
inner one even in proportion ; each layer 
of cloth on the shoulder, being semicircular, 
takes up greater length. Beyond this we 
need say nothing on this general principle. 

THE SYSTEM. 

We would ask that great care be taken 
in drafting out the coat, because, to a 
great extent, it is produced by actual 
measurement in width as well as length. 
All divisions to be taken by a scale two 
inches larger than actual measure on the 
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vest. This rule applies to all Greatcoats 
taught in this work. Mark the straight line 
O O. From A to B f , and from A to C £ of 
breast measure, and from star, or half-way 
between A and Bs down to D J, and to 
E from B, the natural waist, and to F the 
full length. Mark from B to G J, from 
C to K J, and from K to L J. Though 
we give the chest divisions for the width 
of back, we would strongly recommend a 
careful taking of the width of back pitch, 
as not only a check, but as a still sounder 
basis. As to the shape and style of the 
back, as instanced from M, N, we would 
remark that we prefer to leave it purely 
as a matter of taste and judgment. In 
the City, for instance, of late it has be- 
come fashionable to produce very narrow 
backs, and to make the side-seam very 
high and curved. We are happy to say, 
however, that it is a fashion peculiar to 
commercial tailors for City men's wear, 
and that in the West End the plainer and 
more graceful style still retains its sway, 
as I hope to see it do in the provinces. 

THE FOREPART. 
Mark from A to H J, and from H to I 
a full half inch more than J. Mark 
down to * i on shoulder, and raise it at I 
half an inch above the square, and draw 
the scye in its allotted place. Mark out 
from D to the star Q half the breast, 18, 
and from this star to T 5J inches, or, in 
other words, J of the breast measure, over 
the inch allowance provided for in the 
system for overcoat widths. Again, 
measure across the construction line along 
the flap, or where back and forepart meet, 
to the star R half the nett seat measure, 
and add on through R to front at T edge 
5£ inches full. Let O P overlap ^ at 36 
down, and between M and N take out an 



equal amount, or ^. Thus, having found 
by direct measurement, the front edge TT, 
mark the same down, throwing on a 
slight round on the centre of body. 
Though, generally, Chesterfields are pro- 
duced with a perfectly straight front, I 
think it highly necessary that a slight 
round should be thrown on the front, to 
give freedom of buttoning and room for 
undercoat pockets. 

The neck, S, is to be found J below J. 
To find the front balance measure down 
from B to F, the length of back, say 36. 
Measure from B to G, say 3 inches. Put 
that 3 inches on I, and come down to 
arrow, making the latter 5 inches longer 
than the back length, less, of course, the 
width of back as indicated, 3 inches at I. 

THE DOUBLE-BREASTED 
CHESTERFIELD. 

Mark out from *Q 4 inches to line V V 
over actual chest measure, 18 ; and as 
all proportionate seats are at least one 
inch larger than the chest, mark out at *R 
18J, 4in. to line V. This becomes the 
imaginary or actual lapel line. Add on 
from this line for width of lapel 3J or 3 J 
inches, according to taste or fashion. 

Remarks. 

All overcoats should be divided by a 
scale just 2 inches larger than the breast 
measure taken on the vest, for all such 
measures, as to width, should be taken 
under the coat. An over measure gives 
an exaggerated and an unsafe size ; whilst 
on the vest we get at a solid size, and it is 
found in pracitce much safer to use this 
measure than what we may call an over- 
coat measure, which too many of the 
unskilled and unpractical take. 
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THE INVERNESS CAPE. 




Plate VI. 




T the early part of the past season, 
1884, we ventured to predict 
great popularity for this garment; 
and, to judge from the demands 
we have had amongst our postal students 
for the System, and also for our Patterns, 
both for ladies and gentlemen, our pre- 
diction was right. There is no doubt 
that, for general comfort, or what we may 
term frce-and-easiness, there is no garment 
of modern times more suitable for winter 
wear, more easily put on or off, whilst to 
the practitioner it is easy to cut, fit and 
make up. 

THE SYSTEM.— TO FORM BACK. 

Draw the line O O. Square out to E 
£. Mark down to A J inch, and to B J 
of breast measure. Mark out to half- 
breast measure to D. Mark back from D 
1 inch, and draw the line from E through 
the latter mark. Mark for width at bottom 
^ more than half-breast, and add out to 
star at bottom 1 J inches, and let that and A 
lie on the double edge of the cloth. Mark 
up at bottom from the square line f at F. 



THE FOREPART, 



Draw the line O O. Mark back to A }, 
and out to B half the breast and J. Mark 
from line O at bottom to E full half of 
breast, 18, and J. Draw a straight line 
from B through D down to I . E is found 
by a sweep from A as pivot to F. As a 
check, E ought to lie J from I. To find 
bottom of scye, mark down half-breast to 
star, and add J to D, and £ forward to E, 
from star. Make the gorge J down at F, 
and raise lapel-point to correspond with 
neck when folded back. Let F F be 2 
inches in advance of O O, to allow for 
buttoning. 

THE CAPE. 

Run the shoulder well away back in 
line. Mark down from O to G full half 
the breast, and go out to H ditto, and 
add on beyond H to G half the breast, 9 
inches, and curvfe bottom from I to the 
actual length required. This length must 
be ascertained by measuring from the 
collar-seam down the arm to wrist. 



FROCK OVERCOAT. 



Plate VII. 





OME may think it hardly necessary 
to design a System exclusively 
for the use of a Frock or Box 
Overcoat, but those who rely on 
the ordinary balance and proportions of 
an ordinary Coat System will find that, 
though due width be introduced in the 
proper place, there will be a tightness and 
pressure on the shoulder, and insufficient 
height to the neck. Perhaps, in intro- 
ducing the System in question, a few 
words may as well be here stated to in- 
dicate what are the requirements or 
differences in such a coat as this, in con- 
tradistinction to the ordinary Frock Coat. 



In the first place, a shorter back balance, 
and consequently a longer shoulder or 
front balance, is required. It will be 
apparent to the most superficial student 
of cutting why this is so. To begin with, 
in proof of what I here advance, one coat 
or layer of cloth, hanging perpendicularly 
on or behind another, will be required just 
the same length, and no more, than that 
which it covers ; but, when we come to 
the shoulder, this is quite another matter. 
For instance, if you will take such a simple 
case as an overcoat cuff, if it be cut the 
same size as the underneath coat, a fold, 
pleat, or crease is an inevitable conse- 
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quence, simply because the outer circum- 
ference is required to be larger than the 
underneath one. In precisely the same 
way, as was more fully explained in the 
Chesterfield, when an ordinary coat goes 
on a vest it will require length at the 
shoulder, for the simple reason that it 
covers an underlayer. Add to this, in the 
case of an overcoat, the fact that the coat 
itself, its padding, the sleeve head, and 
the collar thicknesses — that is, four layers 
of cloth — have to be covered, and it will 
be immediately seen that still greater 
length is required, and, in any properly 
adjusted system, provision must be made 
for these contingencies. This I have 
done in this System. Again, greater 
length is required between W and I. 
Part of this is met by greater length of 
shoulder, and part by additional spring 
at \V. 

THE SYSTEM. 

Draw a straight line from A to F. Mark 
B § below A. Now place the measure on 
A, and mark down to C J of the breast 
measure ; and then from the star below 
A again mark down to D £ of the B. M. 
Thence continue down to E, the hollow 
or natural waist, and so on down to F, the 
full length. Let me here lay great stress 
on two trifling considerations. First, in 
taking the length from B to E, care should 
be taken that the proper hollow is ob- 
tained ; not the flattest or hollowest part 
actually of the centre of the back, but 
that hollow which is found by drawing a 
straight line from the hollowest part of 
waist above hip round to the other side. 
Then, as to the total length of waist, 
whilst, say, ij to 2 inches will be the 
utmost necessary, in any ordinary coat, 
as now worn, at least 2 J to 3 inches should 
be added beyond E for a stylish New- 
market, and never less than 3 for a Box 
Coat. Mark G J, J £ from C, and K J. This 
will make the back 8J at broadest part, 
none too much for a good figure and for 
good style. The side-seam may be placed 
anvwhere to taste and fashion. Now let 
the arm of square rest on back-seam, 
and the right arm to be square out from A 



through I. Mark on from A to H 3 of the 
breast measure, and from H to I J, and add 
two seams or a quarter of an inch. Now 
square down from H to line D. Mark 
back \ from E to O, and take out ^ between 
Q and P; the latter marks side-seam. In 
order to find the waist line and depth of 
forepart at front waist, sweep from H as 
pivot M to U. Measure down to S \ 
of the chest. Take a good inch out 
between X X. Next lay the whole pattern 
carefully together, measure out on breast 
to star I, and, having marked that point 
carefully at nett chest, 17, then mark 1 inch 
more than £ of chest measure for lapel 
line, 4 inches in all, or, in other words, 
instead of allowing the orthodox 3 inches, as 
in all cases — the universal allowance for 
ordinary frock coats — here allow 4 inches. 
Now place the back Q to P, and side body 
at X X together. Measure forward to U, 
and, having marked exactly half the waist 
measure, as taken on the vest, say 16, add 
i\ inches as allowance for its being an 
overcoat. Mark V -fa down, to find 
shoulder, W at waist \ up. 

Observations. 

As to width of back pitch, I may say 
that, whatever quantity may be found best 
for an ordinary coat, at least a quarter of 
an inch would be a safe allowance, ad- 
ditional, in a Newmarket. Thus, if 8, for 
extreme breadth — the regular quantity — 
is right for a frock, an overcoat ought to be 
not less than 8J. Then, I strongly 
recommend in these coats that the side 
body seam at X be strained down as the 
shading indicates, as it is no easy matter 
to secure a perfectly clean fit- in this 
particular part. 

THE SLEEVE. 

It would be useless to specially design 
a sleeve for this or any other overcoat, 
seeing that an ordinary sleeve taken by 
the next size larger, that is to say, a 2 
inch larger breast measure, and greater 
width at wrist, meets all requirements. 

THE LAPEL. 

I have been frequently asked to give 
designs and systems for lapels. I have 
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not so far thought it advisable to give a 
chapter in this work, because what I shall 
consider an appropriate style and size, 
another would consider too small or too 
large, too pointed or too stumpy. Take 
the lapel in question as hefe drawn to { 
scale, and you will see its greatest breadth 
is 3J inches, and the actual rise of point 
from the square about 2j inches, whilst 



the bottom is tapered off to about 3 inches. 
A trifle less than this would make a very 
well-proportioned lapel for an ordinary 
frock coat. 

THE SKIRT. 

See Chapter and Diagrams on " Skirls," page \i. Plate It. 

S.B. Seumarket Overcoat. By adding on ij inches 
evenly all down the lapel oj this identical pattern, the S.B. 
Overcoat Frock is provided. 
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CAPES. 



We well remember the day when any- 
thing of the nature of a cape was what, 
some in the trade call a " clock," yet a 
better knowledge of general principles has 
reduced it to a most simple matter. For 
instance, Diagram 3, in Plate VII., shows 
more than we could explain in a whole 
chapter. Place the shoulder seams 
together, and (1) the neck is found by the 
coat neck ; and (2) the front run and back 
seam are each found by the forepart and 
back. 



TO BALANCE A CAPE. 

If length of cape is 21, as this is, being 
drawn to £ scale, then measure down from 
neck to C one inch more, 22. Now 
measure from A through B to D, and 
make the latter 5 inches longer than 
back (21) ; this will make it 26. The 
dotted lines represent additional capes 
for coachmen. 
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THE PATROL 



PLATE VIII 



Diagram i. 




|HIS is not a garment generally in 
request, and yet there are but 
few men in the business who are 
not occasionally called upon to 
make military garments of one kind or 
another, as is instanced by the com- 
paratively large number of special military 
patterns I am called upon to cut from 
time to time. Of late a decided difference 
in the cut and curve of seams has taken 
place in all close-fitting military patterns. 
For instance, the side seam curve of our 
crack regiments are so high as to look 
almost ungainly. Again, the shoulder 
seam has entirely disappeared, that is to 
say, when we see a patrol or tunic on — 
one that is of the latest cut — we cannot 
see a shoulder seam because it is raised 
on to the shoulder point and covered by 
the shoulder strap. We have endeavoured 
here to indicate how this is accomplished, 
and yet without altering the position or 
fit of the pattern. To take one of these 
backs or foreparts in hand, without know- 
ing what it was intended to produce, one 
would be inclined to view it as a very 
random specimen of our handicraft. The 
back looks high, big, and broad ; the 
shoulder cramped, short, and out of all 
proportion. 

Now, in the diagram in question, in the 
first place there is the outline of an 
ordinary Cambridge, with the seams 
placed in different positions. A great 
quantity of material is added from A to 
B, and consequently a like amount de- 
ducted along the shoulder from A to B. 
Lest I may forget to remark it, I may 
here point out the necessity of straighten- 



ing the shoulders of all coats that button 
high at the neck, and of making slightly 
more crooked any low-buttoning coat, as 
may be instanced in a dress coat. 

Another reason why a Patrol should be 
straightened is because the extra seam 
under the arm reduces the actual width 
of the garment, and besides, the wadding 
that has of necessity to be put into them 
takes up a very considerable amount, and 
really a larger coat than the actual size 
ought to be cut. So here we have in- 
dicated by the dark shading at B the 
alteration at shoulder seam, and by the 
dots on the forepart shoulder that which 
has to be taken off, and at C the amount 
that has to be added on for straightness. 
Place the back at C B together, and it 
will be found how much it is necessary 
to take off the scye shoulder. The run 
of front has to follow exactly the outlines 
I have given to it in this diagram. 3 J 
inches at least to be added at E over 
actual chest measure. 

Observations. 

It will be noticed that the back seam 
is hollowed considerably ; and though 
this is done there must be no seam in the 
coat itself, for it has to be taken from 
the double edge of the material ; and in 
order to ensure a perfectly close and 
graceful fit, two seams run the whole 
depth of the coat and form side bodies ; 
and even (for thin figures) a V has to be 
taken out of the forepart as at D. 

One word more. I would strongly 
caution anyone intending to construct 
such a coat not to put the knots on the 
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front without first placing the coat on the 
wearer, and marking a perfectly straight 
angle or run for them. If they run up in 
the centre when the coat is hooked or 
looped, the whole thing is spoiled, and to 
remedy it would be a labour of vast time 
and considerable money. 

THE SLEEVE. — Diagram 2. 

The Sleeve accompanies the Patrol. It 
is intended to illustrate a militarv sleeve 
for a shell jacket, a tunic, or a Patrol. 



The hind arm is curved so that the seam 
shall run in a semicircle from side seam 
right round to wrist, and all that is added 
on the top side has naturally to be de- 
ducted from the under-side. And again, 
the forearm, in precisely the same way, 
must be added on and deducted from, so 
that the seam shall be almost out of sight. 
It is no uncommon thing for some of the 
highest class military tailors to continue 
a. broad top side the whole length, and a 
narrow underside. 
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ULSTER CAPE, MONK'S HOOD, AND COATEE 

SKIRT. 



THE CAPE. — Diagram 3. 




|RECISELY the same principle 
as I laid down with the circular 
cape applies to the working of 
this closer one. E E mav be 
placed further apart, and a closer cape 
follows as A B close in. If C D be 
close together a well-fitting cape is the 
result. If an easier one be required place 
these further apart. 

COATEE SKIRT.— Diagram 4. 

I have here given this Skirt to show 
style, size, and [position of the slash. It 



should be 1 1 inches long, 3 inches broad 
at peaks, and 2 inches in at " narrows." 
All points ought to be square and sharp 
in livery coats. 

MONK'S HOOD.— Diagram 5. 

This diagram will enable the student 
to draw out a hood to any size by grading 
it. This is cut for a 36-inch Chesterfield. 
I do not put the holes in the hood but in 
the collar seam for privacy, and place the 
button on under edge of hood — out of 
sight in fact. 
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THE NORFOLK JACKET. 



a 



PLATE IX. 



Diagram I. 




DO not intend taking up much 
space or time with this once 
popular, and still not uncommon 
garment. We have been many 
times asked how the pleats — real pleats — 
should be introduced into these coats. 
Before going into this matter minutely, 
a few words on the history of this garment 
may be necessary to pave the way for 
what is to follow. 

It came out a quarter of a century 
ago, and was generally known as the 
Norfolk Shirt. It was worn for shooting 
and fishing in the Eastern Counties be- 
fore it became generally popular amongst 
sportsmen in England, Ireland, and Scot- 
land. The idea of its designer was a very 
simple one, and equally sound. In the 
first place, it was devised for, and in- 
tended to be worn without a waistcoat, 
and the pleats were put in to give full play 
to the back in shooting and in exercise 
generally, whilst they gave it a tolerably 
neat appearance, and the belt, keeping it 
close to the figure, rendered it a comfort- 
able garment. As time went on, and 
the garment became popular, the more 
dandified of our clients desired all the 
free and sportsman-like appearance of 
the Norfolk Jacket without the opening 
and rougher arrangements of the old 
pleats and the shirt sleeve. So a coat 
sleeve was introduced with buttons at the 
wrist, the pleats were sewn down, and the 
coat was cut closer into the figure. It 
was garnished with outside pockets, and 
otherwise made to resemble, except in 
the matter of pleats, the ordinary three- 
seamer. 



We now wish to describe one or two 
simple methods of cutting them. First, 
we will. take Diagram I. Here is an 
ordinary Cambridge back with half a 
pleat, shown in rough outline on the back 
seam. In order to produce this, take a 
sheet of paper and fold in a pleat to 
whatever width you wish to make it, 
smooth it carefully down, take your block 
pattern, lay it on, and mark your back as 
if for a close coat, and then cut it. Nick 
your pleat, and, when opened out, all the 
folds, being marked, will indicate the 
position and width of pleats, and will 
show what material is required to re- 
produce it. They ought to be cut loose 
and fairly large. 

THE FOREPART. 

In precisely the same manner take 
another sheet of paper, fold down the 
centre of it a pleat of corresponding 
width to the one on the back. Take 
your forepart block and lay it on, pre- 
viously making up your mind in what 
position on the forepart the pleat shall 
appear. Mark round your block to the 
shape and size of the figure wanted, and 
cut your paper out. Now, these pleats 
may be made to fold and unfold ; that is, 
they may be merely creased down, or 
they may be sewn together, opened out 
and basted flat on the outside, and 
pressed down, as here shown. Generally, 
now-a-days, they are sewn, and are, in 
fact, mere ornaments. The only advan- 
tages, therefore, such Norfolk Jackets 
can claim are that they admit of being 
cut slightly larger than an ordinary 
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jacket, and that they have that free, 
jaunty appearance and general undressi- 
ness which characterises them. 

Diagram II. 
We hzve here the mo.st modern of 
Norfolk Jackets. The shaded pleats are 
mere strips of cloth, cut the downward 
way of material twice the width as indi- 
cated, surged edge and edge together, 
basted evenly out with the surging in the 
centre, and pressed flat out, basted on 
and flesh-basted or sewn from the inside 
in position ; and, for all we know, this is 
the simplest and most effective mode of 
any. It will be observed that there are 
four dotted or curved lines at the bottom 
of forepart in Diagram II, also in back. 
These are intended to represent the 
method, strongly to be recommended in 
boys' Norfolk Jackets or in ladies', of 



bringing the pleats over the shoulder and 
joining them in an exact match on the 
centre of shoulder. I have even put 
real pleats in those, though it is by no 
means usual or easy, and I will therefore 
suggest that in all such cases they be 
sewn on. 

I have more than once seen a belt, 
which of necessity must accompany this 
jacket, run underneath or through the 
pleats. This, I must confess, is a mis- 
take, because it makes whatever of 
illusion there may be in artificial pleats 
more apparent. The belt should be 
made separate, fastened at the centre of 
back, and just tacked on to the back 
pleats and run through a loop, as 
marked on the side. A Prussian collar 
is the usual finish to the necks of these 
garments, occasionally a stand, and 
sometimes a fall collar. 
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THE NEW CASSOCK. 



PLATE X. 




HE diagram and accompanying 
particulars as to cutting and 
making of a Cassock appeared 
in the London Tailor of Oct. 8th, 
1884, by " Oxon." We regret to say the 
gentleman who provided it is since dead. 
The drawing was made by our esteemed 
and able friend, Mr. Lovell. 

It is often thought that the style of 
clerical dress never varies, yet time works 
great changes in the fashion of those 
garments, as it does in all things else. 

Formerly a Cassock was a kind of 
cloak, and even as late as ten years ago, 
one of its chief recommendations was, 
like that of a dressing-gown, plenty of 
room, but now as much care is bestowed 
on them, and they have to fit as well as 
any other coat — for coat it is, though a 
long one. 

For a figure about 5 feet 6 inches in 
height, the regulation length would be 56 
inches, to cut which it would take 6J 
yards of cloth. The enclosed draft would 
be for a figure 36 breast, 34 waist. The 
chief points to aim at in the cutting of 
these garments are, that they sit close 
round the neck, clean over the shoulders, 
and have a nice graceful hang. A stand 
collar is put on ij inches deep. The 
collar is rather a ticklish part, and requires 
great attention in the making, for if it is 
not cut with sufficient round on the 
sewing-on edge, after a little wear it will 
be sure to drop at the front of neck, 
serving as a constant grievance to the 
customer, and perplexity to the cutter. 



A pocket is put in each side in the 
pleats, and often a watch-pocket, put in 
in a similar way to a ticket-pocket in an 
ordinary coat ; the reason for the watch- 
pocket is, that in the hot weather the 
vest is often dispensed with, so that it 
will readily be seen why more care is 
needed in the cutting of a Cassock now 
than formerly. They should be suffi- 
ciently easy to go on over a thin coat in 
the cold weather, and yet they must not 
be big enough to look loose without a 
vest under in the hot weather. Generally 
the body is lined with black Italian cloth 
to a little below the waist, the sleeves 
with white selicia. Three and a-half to 
4 inches must be left on the front edge of 
the Cassock. This turns back and forms 
the facing to work the holes through, but 
on the button side only 2 J of this 4 inches 
is turned back, the other 1 J inches being 
for button stand. The buttons are put 
2 J inches apart, the bottom one about 7 
inches up from the bottom. A cuff is 
formed to the sleeve about 4 inches wide. 
The time allowed for making a Cassock 
is 17 hours. 

They are made both single and double 
breasted. With the single breast a sash 
is usually worn around the waist, not to 
keep the garment in its place there, nor 
merely as an ornament, but it serves a 
very useful purpose. When the wearer 
is walking he will sometimes draw the 
bottom up under the sash, to leave the 
legs more free. It is quite a common 
occurrence when a customer calls to give 
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an order, to find that he has his Cassock 
on under his coat, the bottom rolled up 
round the sash in the same way as a car- 
penter would his apron. Those who do 
not wear the sash will sometimes have a 
button sewn in each side, at the waist, 
and a loop made at the bottom to fasten 
them up when walking. 
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The front of a double-breasted Cassock 
is cut whole, without any lapel seam ; the 
top corner is made to come right up on 
the shoulder, and fasten there close to 
the neck with one button only : there 
being only one button, the fronts are 
kept in their place by a belt and buckle 
fastened around the waist. 
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MILITARY TUNIC. 



This Plate, sketched by Mr. Allan for 
the London Tailor, appeared in our issue 
of June 18th, 1884. He says, in giving 
the particulars for making it : 

Infantry of the Line Tunic. 

Scarlet cloth, with white collar and 
cuffs, for English and Welsh regiments. 
The collar ornamented with g inch lace 
rose pattern along the top, and gold 
Russia braid on the bottom ; the cuffs 
pointed, with J inch lace round the top, 



and a tracing in gold Russia braid \ inch 
above and below the lace, the lower braid 
having a crow's foot and eye, and the 
upper an Austrian knot at the top, 8 
buttons in front, and 2 at the waist 
behind ; the skirt closed behind with a 
pleat at each side, and lined with white ; 
the front, collar, and skirt-pleats edged 
with white cloth J inch wide. Shoulder- 
straps of twisted round gold cord, uni- 
versal pattern, lined with scarlet. A 
small button of regimental pattern at the 
top. Badges of rank in silver. 
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THE ETON JACKET. 
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PLATE XI. 




OME of my readers may wonder 
that I lay down a separate 
draft or system for an Eton 
Jacket, seeing that there are not 
so many of them worn, and that after all 
they are apparently simple frock bodies 
with a different front. I am perfectly 
aware of what I am about in regard 
to this draft, and have my reasons for 
introducing it here separately. Formerly 
I was engaged in cutting for Eton boys, 
when engaged in Windsor, and very 
early I found out the great difficulties 
attending the successful cutting and 
fitting of Eton Jackets. For a great 
many years my own experience told me 
that without a doubt Eton Jackets were 
the most difficult garment in the whole 
trade to cut. In observing the productions 
of others, I found that I was by no means 
alone, that others were no more success- 
ful. Now, what were the sources of 
trouble, and what were the defects 
discovered in other people's work, and in 
my own ? I found them kicking off at 
the backs and hips, the shoulders wrink- 
ling and rarely clear, too much stuff 
behind the neck, and a tendency to lift 
or ride up into the neck when seated. A 
great many cutters have now discovered 
that the balance of all boys' garments is 
required to be different to that of men's ; 
they take a shorter back and longer fore- 
part balance. What is the reason of 
this ? In the first place the muscles are 
but poorly developed ; the blades are but 
thinly covered, and all the frame of the 
chest is to a certain extent immature, 
whilst the filling in about the shoulders 
and sides is scant. Secondly, the forms of 
boys partake more of the nature of frames, 
as it were, rather than of figures. There- 
fore, what I sought to accomplish was a 
total eradication of the defects before 
mentioned, and all who have worked 
either from the system here laid down, 



or from my patterns, attest the greater 
safety and success attending their efforts. 
In saying this I am only conscious of 
jotting down a fact. 

THE SYSTEM.— Diagram 4. 

Square the line A E. Mark down from 
A J of chest measure to C, and down to 
D J, and down to E full length. Lay 
the square on A E, and to I. Mark on 
this latter line to F £, to G § , to H £, and 
to I £. To find the width of back, rely 
on actual measure for boys and not on 
the chest or other divisions. Make the 
bottom about an inch wide at E, and 
slope it or point it as the fashion of the 
time requires. Square down the line 
G N, and mark out from N to P J of 
chest, and from P to Q ^. Between the 
side-body and forepart seams take out 
from 1 to 1 J inches in all cases, or as the 
figure may require. Mark down at K J. 
Now, for finding the front edge, mark 
from D to star half the breast, and add 
on £ to L. Measure out the waist 
through QP N to M, the waist measure, 
and add on ij inches over seam allow- 
ance. The turn really may be shaped to 
taste, for, as we showed in a recent 
article, it is purely a matter of what we 
may call practical poetry. But if the 
student will mark down from I to J J, one 
of the most essential points is found. 
The length from I to M should be the 
same as from A to E. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

(1.) Be careful in measuring. (2.) Cut 
Etons close to measure, with an easy 
scye, because they do not button. (3.) 
Pay marked attention to the " sit " of 
the garment when trying on. (4.) Never 
cut an Eton without trying it on, if you 
can help it. Slightly wad the shoulders. 
(6.) Always use horse-hair padding. 
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TRYING ON.-ODD ILLUSTRATIONS. 



PLATE XL (Continued.) 




ERHAPS, when all has been said 
and written that my experience 
and language are capable of on 
matters pertaining to Cutting, 
the most difficult, and at the same time 
the most important, of all features of our 
business is that of 

TRYING ON. 

Those who are the most successful 
and the most advanced in the business 
have long ago discovered that more im- 
portant even than great skill or science 
displayed in their work, is their particular 
aptitude and cleverness in detecting faults 
in a coat when on, and their marked ability 
in rectifying the defects which their prac- 
tised eye may have discovered. What a 
simple thing it is to a man who thoroughly 
understands the principle of it when he 
sees an eyesore, or a crease down the 
front of a shoulder, or a back wrinkling 
across from shoulder point to shoulder 
point, or a coat or a forepart going in 
folds or creases in front of the scye ! 
How easy for him to know what the 
necessary cure is, and how to effect it ! 
It is these difficulties which I have 
under consideration for the time being. 

There is one man particularly whose 
skill in fitting I always envy, and his 
style I consider the very best in the 
country. His taste, too, is perfect, for 
he is only now in his prime, and con- 
ducting a large business which he has 
built up. He said to me on one occasion, 
" I don't so much care what a thing is in 
actual cut so that I can, as is my custom, 
fling bits of style into it when I try it 
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The answer was significant. 



Diagram A. — Plate XL 

I would ask a careful consideration 
of Diagram A, on Plate XL I have 
here a Coat, the back of which is too 
short, and the shoulder of which is foul ; 
the collar also is tight, and, in fact, the 
Coat is in every respect uncomfortable 
to the wearer as it sits on the figure. 
Now, let the operator take his penknife, 
and rip out the shoulder seam ; let him also 
take half of the collar off, and the upper 
half of the sleeve out ; and then let him 
quietly take the shoulder and the back 
and stroke them carefully together, and, 
having removed every vestige of tight- 
ness and every shadow of a wrinkle, let 
him pin the back and shoulder together. 
What is the result ? The forepart goes 
forward from the shoulder point, and the 
back droops below it, while the back 
neck goes down below its allotted place, 
and the shoulder neck rises up towards 
the top of collar. 

Without adding any lengthy observa- 
tions on this particular illustration, it 
will be sufficient if we hint that it is 
only given here less as a specific altera- 
tion for a given evil than as an indication 
of what may be done, and ought to be 
done, in eradicating the evils just named. 
If the directions given are faithfully 
adhered to in actual practice in trying 
on, the process will be its own teacher. 

Diagram B. 

I very frequently see a Coat that goes 
in wrinkles from back scye to back scye, 
binds on the hips, and pulls from the 
neck to the bottom of scye. Positively, 
I have been asked in my editorial 
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capacity what is the cause" of this. One 
would think that the least experienced 
hand would discover that the back was 
too long in, as we express it, and conse- 
quently the shoulder too short. Then, 
again, the question has been asked, the 
cause having been stated — How can it 
be altered ? There are two ways of ac- 
complishing this : we may either lift up 
and cut off the back, as indicated by 
dotted lines on C, or we may raise up 
the scye, as indicated on B, and drop 
the forepart inlay, as indicated by shad- 
ing on the sketch at waist. By this the 
back drops and the shoulder goes longer in. 

Diagram C. 

I incidentally alluded to C to illustrate 
quite another point to that for which it 
was originally drawn. When a Coat is 
particularly large, loose, or long about 
the shoulder point, a great improvement 
is often effected by reducing it as indi- 
cated by the dotted line here, and when 
this is done, of course a corresponding 
reduction has to be made on the shoulder 
scye. This closes the shoulder and 
makes a much snugger fit. Usually, 
when Coats go so, the cause is that the 
wearer being " small-boned, " there is 
more stuff than he can carry. 

Diagram D. 

The remarks I am making about these 
sketches are necessarily brief, and almost 
curt, but I have found that when these 
sketches were placed before my pupils, 
they gathered quickly their meaning and 
aim, and were able in a very short time 
to put them all to practical use. 

I have now come to one of the most 
frequent errors in cutting, namely, an 
excessive crookedness of shoulder. How 
frequently one sees a Coat with a huge 
fold down the front shoulder from A to B ; 
and yet how few seem able to discover 
its cause or remove it. Now, without 
a doubt, it is caused by two faults, both of 
them having come about either from the 
use of a defective and ili-constructed sys- 
tem, or from a helpless and careless 



trying on. Personally, I never put a 
Coat on without making perfectly certain, 
first, that the coat is correctly balanced ; 
and, secondly, that the position of shoul- 
der is perfectly accurate as to its right 
degree of straightness or the reverse. 
This cannot well be proved without rip- 
ping the shoulder and putting it through 
the operation we indicated when remark- 
ing on diagram A. Now, we will suppose 
that the very coat of which we may take 
D as a sketch is on, and the fold indi- 
cated by the shading is actually there. If 
you will take, say, the right shoulder and 
rip it as I said in discussing diagram A, 
all that happened in that particular case 
will be repeated in the case I am now 
discussing, only the reverse way. Thus, 
the back neck will rise, and the forepart 
neck will go back towards the hollow of 
the shoulder, and the shoulder scye will 
go away over shoulder point, and require 
reducing as shown. I cordially re- 
commend to the careful and thoughtful 
student — to whom these hints may 
possibly be of practical use — a little per- 
severance in the way of practical trials in 
the direction I have indicated. 

Diagram E. 

Here we have a shoulder for a man 
who is short in the neck but full in the 
chest, and who stands and walks erect. 
Perhaps no figure presents a greater array 
of difficulties than this one. Presumably, 
the shoulders are rather low, but very 
thick through, hence the short distance 
from back neck to shoulder point, A B. 
An over-straight shoulder on such a figure 
produces very unsightly consequences. 
If it were taken apart on the figure and 
then laid together, it would in most cases 
be found that the shoulder would require 
raising at the neck, and the back would 
require lowering and lifting up to it, much 
as in C. In fact, A must come to C. 

Diagram III. — Plate XI. 

• I have endeavoured here, by a some- 
what complex arrangement, to illustrate 
three styles and two variations on the one 
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set pattern. First, I would notice the 
necessary deviation for producing a 
thoroughly stylish dress-coat. Not long 
ago I had occasion, in the pages of the 
London Tailor, to make some slight com- 
ment on what I then considered, and 
what, in fact, I have always known, to 
be a fallacy, namely, the idea, as thrown 
out by the late Editor of the above-men- 
tioned journal, that a dress-coat front 
should be reduced from the lines of an 
ordinary frock — that is to say, that there 
should be absolutely less chest. Now, as 
a matter of fact, the chest measure has 
nothing to do with finding the front of a 
dress-coat. The chest measure may be, 
and, indeed, is, the basis for finding the 
points and the scyes, and all essential 
parts in the coat ; but when you come to 
the lapel-seam of a dress-coat, you come 
to a matter which is purely one of style, 
and that style has to be determined by 
the taste of the operator, or by the cus- 
tom of the trade in which he cuts, or it 
may be the wishes of the customer. 
Recently I saw a dress-coat represented 
in an otherwise admirable photograph of 
the Prince of Wales. The coat-turn 
finished at mid-breast, and tapered off so 
narrow as to look bare and tasteless. To 
add to the unsightly nature of it, the 
upper part of turn was exceedingly broad 
and out of all harmony with the other 
part of the front. No doubt this identical 
coat had been produced either on frock- 
coat lines, or by a deduction from them. 

So far as I know, there is but one real 
plan that is at once successful in its re- 
sults and scientific in its operation, and 
that is the plan I have long adopted, and 
which I will here explain. But before 
doing so, let me explain one or two es- 
sentials. First, any coat that buttons — as, 
for instance, a tunic — needs a shorter and 
straighter shoulder ; by the same rule a 
coat which does not button needs a more 
crooked shoulder, and therefore longer. 
Hence a dress-coat will sit all the freer 
and hang the better if the shoulder be 
slightly lengthened, and the neck made 



to recede slightly — i.e. 9 more crooked. I 
advocate in a small degree the same 
alteration at the side-seam as most expe- 
rienced cutters wedded to the old thirds 
usually adopt, and that is a little extra 
depression or reduction at B on Diagram 
3. This is intended to counteract the 
slight surplus material which of necessity 
follows the lengthening of the shoulder. 

Now, as to finding the dress-coat front. 
I make as bases two points, E and F. 
Let it be understood that at F I have 
slightly bent, or made more crooked, the 
shoulder, therefore that point becomes a 
fixture, or a base. Now for the waist. 
Measure carefully across from the back 
seam over B out to E, and make for a 
dress-coat the lapel-seam £ an inch less 
than the full half of waist measure. Now 
we mark from F to G an imaginary 
stand, say 1 inch ; then at the bottom, in 
front of F, we will dot on an imaginary 
lapel. The coat is intended, as is now 
the fashion, to roll right away to near the 
end of strap, or to the bottom hole of 
lapel. The next operation would be to 
lay the square on at the stand G before 
mentioned, and to follow on over the 
lapel point towards bottom hole, as indi- 
cated. Draw the line from these two 
bases, and shape your front as indicated 
by C, D and E. It will thus be seen that 
all the upper part of the lapel-seam runs 
perfectly parallel with the crease-line, 
and a considerable amount of round is 
thrown on to the chest. It will be seen 
at C that the neck is lowered at least an 
inch and a quarter, and may be, in some 
cases, more. To those who are not well 
versed in this crotchety garment it may 
appear an extraordinary low gorge ; but 
the reason of this is that one may make 
the collar to harmonise with the extremely 
long turn. As I pointed out when report- 
ing on Mr. Ryan's exhibition, the great 
fault in all the beautifully-made dress- 
coats there exhibited was the great length 
of the lapel and shortness of the collar ; 
in other words, a want of harmony or 
proportion between part and part. I 
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have heard many comments on that re- 
port, but have found none to disagree 
with it in this respect, for it is more a 
matter of taste or sentiment than of real 
utility; but, then, ours is a trade in which 
taste plays a most important part, and 
the lack of it in the exercise of his duties 
leaves a cutter far behind in the race of 
his business progress. 

To turn once more to the Diagram, I 
have only to call attention to one point, 
namely, at E, where, as it will be seen, 
the \^.ist-seam is shortened from the 
ordinary block or frock pattern. If the 
coat button, this seam, of course, ought 
to be left the full length of a frock ; but 
because it hangs free, and, therefore, 
slightly droops, in the nature of things, I 
endeavour to counteract it by a slight 



shortening. 



Making-up. 



It will be observed that a very large V, 
or fish, is taken out of the front. This 
has a double purpose, and is a matter of 
genuine utility. It shortens the front 
edge that has to be long, because of the 
needful round or bulge here indicated, 
and in the second place it helps to steady 
a somewhat long front, which can in no 
other way be curbed or bridled. Now, 
though this round seam is excessive, the 
lapel should be basted fair to, and the 
seam sewn by hand and well drawn in. 
Then a straight chalk-line should be 
marked on the canvas, and this seam 
basted straight down it, and all the sur- 
plus canvas cut away in V's at the back 
of forepart. I may say, in general terms, 
apart from this lapel seam, as the 
soundest policy for all these fine mate- 
rials of which dress-coats are made, that 
it is best to go on the smooth or fair plan 
— that is, sew and press all fair and as 
smooth as possible, having no fulness, 
puckering, or dra wing-in that can possibly 
be avoided. 

DEVIATIONS FOR SLOPING 
SHOULDERS. 

Perhaps there is no question I have 




more frequently put to me in my 
professional teaching than the one I 
am now about to ask, namely — What 
are the necessary alterations for an 
erect or sloping-shouldered figure ? I 
should like at once to sweep away the 
supposition that there are erect figures, 
and that there are sloping-shouldered 
figures, separate from each other. As 
a matter of fact, I have never found a 
sloping-shouldered figure who took a very 
long back, and mostly I have found them 
to take a short one, and they are, there- 
fore, what I term erect. There are, of 
course, exceptions to every rule, and to 
this amongst them. Therefore, what is 
wanted to meet this particular figure is a 
shortness of back and a length of front, 
both differing from the ordinary require- 
ments, or ordinary balance. For many 
years I was under the impression — or de- 
lusion, rather — that a low-shouldered and 
a full-chested erect figure required greater 
crookedness ; and, to a certain extent, it 
is possible to produce a fair average fit 
and a clean shoulder on that plan. But 
the safest and most successful in the end 
will be greater straightness and a corre- 
sponding addition to the front of chest. 
The latter I have not represented on 
Diagram III., in Plate XL, because, as 
elsewhere shown, the chest is found by 
direct measurement, and a due allowance 
provided for accordingly in a Dress Coat. 

THE ALTERATIONS. 

The alterations I make are as follows : 
Begin at A, and raise the back — that 
is, make it straighter than for the ordi- 
nary figure : this gives greater height to 
the back and collar. Many reduce the 
back point at M, or lower it, but very 
little experience will soon convince those 
who practise this method that it will land 
them into difficulties, and very likely 
costly alterations. I will endeavour to 
state briefly why. Though a man may 
have low shoulders, they are invariably 
much thicker through, and more muscular 
than even the ordinary or square shoul- 
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ders ; and this extra development has to 
be met really by what I may term room, 
or plenty of material on that part. There- 
fore, it is best to let M and H have fair 
height. Having raised the back at A, let 
the shoulder have a corresponding length 
added on at F, and the neck also 
straightened as shown ; and thus the 
length of neck and height of neck are 
both, by this combined alteration, pro- 
vided for. 

Again, many throw additional length 
right across the shoulder ; but this is 
rather a risky proceeding, and what I 
prefer to do is to give what these figures 
most assuredly require, deeper scye and 
a longer shoulder, by reducing the scye 
at J, and dropping the side-body down 
accordingly, and adding on the difference 
along the waist-line of forepart (see shad- 
ing). As an erect figure takes less width 



at back scye, I only narrow the back 
when I am sure there is a real necessity 
for it, as demanded by actual measure- 
ment, but I do narrow the side-body and 
lower the back slightly, as a matter of 
course (see dotted line). 

Now, there is one other thing I wish to 
place clearly before my pupils, namely, 
that between the points F and B greater 
length is to be given. This I have partly 

Provided for at F, but to keep the even 
alance and set of the coat, an addition 
must also be made at B, and continued 
along, as shaded, to E. Thus, it will be 
seen that I have provided for a longer 
forepart to cover a longer surface, and, as 
the back is required to be short, all that 
I put on at A has to be taken off at K, 
because the back goes on lower at top of 
side-seam. 
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DISPROPORTION. 



PLATE XII. 




OW let us mutually consider a few of 
the most vital points in the whole 
of our professional duties — awk- 
ward shaped figures, and how to 
vary for them. Observation, common sense, 
and experience being the best teachers, my 
duty is not so serious, and my remarks will 
assume a somewhat suggestive character . 
In view of what I have said, it will be 
clear I am a breast measure, try-on 
advocate, rather than a so-called scientific 
practitioner. Though I occasionally take 
a few section measures, I am conscious 
of the greatest care being necessary, or 
an error is more easily made than re- 
paired, if, indeed, in unpractised hands, 
they do not lead to irreparable blunders. 




Diagram I. 

Shows the alterations necessary for a 
Rifle Tunic. The shoulder seams, now- 
a-days, are so placed that they come 
under the shoulder strap, at least, are 
supposed to be just covered by it. All 
that is thus put on the back to raise it is 
taken off the forepart. The side-seam 
ought to be thrown much higher up, and 
greatly more curved, as indicated. The 
object is two-fold — to give the appearance 
of a wider pitch and a higher shoulder. 
As a matter of fact, these ends are 
attained by this very simple process — in 
appearance, I mean. 

The main and fundamental alteration 
in these coats from the ordinary one is 
the straightening of the shoulder. 

Why is this needed ? 

Because, as before shown, " All coats 
that button up to the neck, or that button 
high, require a straighter shoulder than a 



low buttoning coat, just as a dress coat 
will sit better if the shoulder is slightly 
crooked, because it * hangs ' merely, and 
does not button." In the next place, 
this putting forward of the point A gives 
greater width in the coat for ease and 
the wadding, besides it makes a larger 
scye an inevitable consequence, as it is 
also a necessity in a tunic. 

I take in the side body seam as indi- 
cated, because it has to be cut very close, 
and is worn on the shirt. 

Diagram II. 

Here I show how to alter a block pat- 
tern for a Coachman's Frock. Mostly 
what I do in a military frock must be done 
in this coat, viz., straighten the shoulder, 
partly for the same reason, but mainly 
because all working-men, save a few excep- 
tions, take absolutely a larger coat to 
their measure than a gentleman. This 
may seem, if not a contradiction, a loose 
assertion. Again and again I have tested 
it and proved it. Every stableman I ever 
cut for, even if I ventured to cut the 
shoulder in the ordinary way, at first re- 
quired that I should straighten it when 
trying it on. The shoulders are larger, 
and the bones and muscles are more de- 
veloped, and the coat has to be thrown 
larger in, as previously stated. 

The top button of a groom's or coach- 
man's coat is invariably loose, unless it is 
cut closer than the ordinary. I cut the 
breast 3J over the actual measure, and 
the waist 2\ a-side larger. 

The alteration indicated in the back 
is generally required. Hence it will be 
seen the whole result is, the coat assumes 
a square shoulder formation. 
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Diagram III. 

Here I lay before the student a curious 
enigma, yet in a few moments I will 
make it perfectly clear. I am supposed 
to be cutting a coat for a long-backed 
man, who also stoops. The white pattern 
is just a normal one, and the shaded part 
is for the abnormal, or, in other words, 
the same coat altered for the stooping 
figure. It is most simple. Cut the 
whole pattern across, open back by a 
wedge — i.e. y paste a piece of paper under 
it, and as much as is let out in this part 
overlap the forepart. As a result, the 
back goes off and follows neck-forward, 
and comes in and follows a receding 
stern. The shoulder shortens itself, and 
the side body seams go in — i.e. t reduce 
themselves, and the forepart goes for- 
ward on the abdomen. Now, let any 
cutter who has put on a carelessly cut 
coat on such a ngure examine his pro- 
duction after all necessary alterations 
have been effected, and, as a result, he 
will find all that this expedient has 
accomplished has been done by another 
process. I name this as a challenge, the 
result of which I am pretty certain 
about. 

Diagram IV. 

This is again a singular diagram, but 
is an illustration of a favourite dodge of 
my own as used by me for a dozen years 
in fitting short, stout, small-boned men, 
whose " tub " is nearly all in the front. 
Let us suppose a case. The man we 
suppose is 39 breast and 41 waist — the 
actual size of one of the greatest fidgets 
probably any cutter ever handled. I was 



once told it took a month to build him a 
coat. He was 5 feet 4 inches high, very 
small-boned, and fastidious to a degree. 
All his coats, he said, rode up in the neck, 
and had too much stuff all over them. I 
heard the full account of all previous 
attempts, but for my own part — and I 
was only a youngster then — I cut his coat 
by a 36 block, as here shown, and went 
to much trouble, but gained his confi- 
dence and many additional orders. The 
great defects in coats for such men are, 
as a rule, too much chest and not enough 
of forward material below, and too big 
about the shoulders. 



(1. 

(2. 



A Few Suggestions re Big Men's 

Garments. 

) Unless a man is very tall, cut his 
coat or vest by a smaller size. 

) Don't allow quite the full chest allow- 
ance over measure in a frock, and 
don't exceed it in a M.C. 

) Be sure of cutting the shoulders 
fairly straight. 

) See your neck lies snug to the figure. 

) Be very careful and make your collar 
rather too low in neck. In a few 
days' wear it will be high enough. 

) Don't on any account cut a too broad 
shoulder. 

) Don't cut a big sleeve : less, in fact, 
than proportional. 

) Don't put much fullness in a big 
man's coat sleeve-heads. 

I trust these few curt hints will be 
found as useful as my own observance of 
them has been to me. 
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CHESTERFIELDS, Sc. 



PLATE Xin. 




_JLL Overcoats for stout men are 
B^H far from easy coats to fit, and 
yet give proper freedom and 
ease. As a rule,they are either 
cut very tight, or far too loose. 

I here give a drawing of a Chesterfield 
for a 42in. breast, 43m. seat. I must first 
remind the student that the seat, and not 
the waist, is the proper basis for loose 
coats. It is as well, of course, to take 
the W.M., and perhaps apply it, but still 
the garment fits the body, and has to 
accord with it in two places, as I said, 
chest and waist. For this reason I take 
these two, and work to and from them, 
rather than the waist measure. 

Diagram I. 

This coat is designed for a well pro- 
portioned man, correct and shapely. 
Those features to which I apply special 
importance are here exemplified. The 
shoulder is narrower than the System, 
the front edge is slightly rounded over 
prominence, the lower side-seam has less 
spring than the usual allowance, and a 
peculiar but invaluable " fish " is taken 
out. My artist has so clearly displayed 
the drawing that hardly a word need be 
said. Its object, of course, is to give 
greater length and rotundity over the 
front, and less length behind. When N 
is sewn to N, and P on forepart comes 
down to P on side-piece, the back being 
sewn fair on, comes down to the bottom 
of the forepart. 

Unlike the System proper, the back- 
seam is reduced from the construction 
ine towards the bottom. The reason is 
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this : Stout men carry most of their 
superfluous flesh in the front, and also 
their carriage assumes an extra stoop 
backward, to use an Irishism. But in 
cutting the patterns all I do is, take off 
the back seams by the actual working of 
the System itself on the front, by (that 
is) direct measurement. The dotted 
lines at A show both the System and 
alteration to the back. Off this I take 
Jinch, and add a little more room on 
the round of shoulder. The reason is 
obvious. As a man gets stouter he takes 
a lower neck, and all the while his 
shoulders get built up with fat. 

Diagram II. 

Here we have indicated a ready but 
effective way of "blocking" one of the 
Belfast Ulsters. The allowance over and 
above the block are not given in figures, 
because there will not be found any two 
customers, perhaps, who would want an 
equally close or equally loose coat. But 
in general terms one may say bigness is 
the first aim of the judicious cutter, and 
style the second. Let the collar, the 
flaps, buttons, holes, turn, sleeve, all 
parts of it in fact, be large and heavy : 
even the edges might be stitched nearly 
one inch broad — £ being my own rule. 

The main reasons why they have to be 
cut so large are to allow for heavy woollen 
linings, and ease to permit of its being 
put on over an ordinary overcoat. 

I slightly lengthen the shoulders, and 
straighten it half an inch. All the rest 
so fully explains itself that I leave it with 
the reader. 
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A CHAPTER ON VARYING SKIRTS. 



PLATE XIV. 




|OTH in the original conception 
of a man's duty in cutting a 
particular coat, as well as in 
the actual operation itself, 
perhaps there is no part of the " Tailor's 
masterpiece " — a coat — which receives 
less care in the hands of an average 
cutter than the Skirt. Now, we purpose 
having a few questions asked as to what 
are the defects in Skirts, and then their 
cause shall be sought. 

Let us take the Frock-skirt first, as 
it is represented by Diagram I. on Plate 
XIV., which I have prepared to illustrate 
this article. The most unforgivable de- 
fect in these Skirts is the big "V" fault. 
I need^hardly pause to remind my readers 
that I mean the opening behind, which 
reveals the pattern and seat-seam of the 
wearer's trousers. What is its cause ? 
Scant spring ? Not, I reply, in all cases. 
I have seen such skirts kick right away 
at the sides much as Diagram III. would 
do. If cut to waist-line A and back-pleat 
D the hollow waist would make it kick 
off at hips. In such a case, had the skirt 
been reduced at waist-seam behind — that 
is, lowered — it would have pulled the stuff 
away from the hips, and given more room 
over the round of seat. But supposing 
the cutter's idea of style is the old- 
fashioned full skirt, then let him put 
enough spring behind to cover the man's 
seat. The lack of this is a gross omis- 
sion, and that is why I call it the 
" unforgivable" defect. 

The next error, and a most prevalent 
one, is the skirt which droops at the 
front. The sole cause of this is not 
merely that the thing is defective in the 



balance, but has been carelessly tried on. 
I may as well here make it clear that in 
all I say I shall write and argue from the 
standpoint of a believer in trying on. It 
is a sad confession, perhaps, but I, for 
one, can only promise my customer excel- 
lence, or great excellence, in proportion 
to the pains I take, or the times I 
actually try on the garments I cut. 
Scientific (?) cutters call this dressmaking. 
Very good, but dresses do fit ! 

Diagram I. 

Now to return to the block skirt. To 
get a start, draw out, say, a perfect square 
1 8 inches all ways. At the bottom D, 
mark out 3, and at C 2J. These points 
give an average close fitting skirt. The 
top line is a simple looking matter, but on 
the manner of its drafting depends the 
marring or making of the skirt. For 
instance, if the waist-seam were hollowed, 
say J inch in centre from A to B at either 
end, the skirt will sit loosely on the thigh, 
but, as a matter of fact, will open 
behind. A skirt hollowed J inch, as 
suggested, will take 5 inches spring 
down pleats instead of 3. 

Another defect — and a nasty-looking 
defect it is — let me now describe, I 
allude to a big fold of stuff hanging down 
from hip-bone, as though the cutter had 
designed it to allow room for a police- 
man's staff to hang suspended beneath it. 
The cause of this is a sudden hollowing 
of the skirt over that particular part. To 
prove it, the next coat you try on, take a 
knife, if your skirt has a tendency to this 
error, and rip it about 10 inches across 
the waist-seam, and you will see — first, 
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the seam opens, and then .the skirt drops 
away from the forepart. When this 
happens, the hip bulge at once disap- 
pears, and your skirt hangs fair. 

SKIRTS FOR STOOPING MEN. 

Now for a word of common sense. 
There stands your figure — a model one, 
if you will. We ask him to stoop. Result : 
Skirt hangs too long in front, too short 
behind, and overlaps at the pleats. How 
simple you say. Is it? Be careless in 
trying, on your coat, presuming you are 
cutting for just such a figure, and your 
alterations, after your coat is done, will 
be no small matter. Now, all you have 
to do — presuming, of course, your body 
has been altered previously — is to reduce 
spring from D, as shown on Dia. I, lower 
it at the bottom and shorten it at the 
front, and, in cases, add on more spring 
at C. Though I have shown the waist- 
seam to be lowered, this is a matter which 
must be carefully done. When so lowered, 
no spring is needed on the front. For 
why ? Because the lifting I have indi- 
cated of itself throws this forward. 

SKIRTS FOR ERECT FIGURES. 

Though these remarks are mere notes, 
I am, nevertheless, making them, I trust, 
pointed and practical. Little need be 
said on Skirts for over-erect men, if what 
has been stated on stooping forms has 
been carefully noted, beyond saying reverse 
the whole of it. But, for a practical test, 
let us keep our model figure well in view. 
We must request him to change his 
posture, by assuming what one may call 
an exaggerated straight ness. At once 
you perceive the pleats open. Not only 
so, the Skirt kicks forward at the front, 
and is as much too short as it is long 
behind. Simply then, I say, alter it 
accordingly. 

MORNING COAT SKIRTS. 
Most, if not absolutely all, I have stated 



in regard to the Frock Skirt applies, but 
in a less marked degree, to the more sim- 
ple Morning Coat Skirt. If errors be 
made in these skirts they obtrude them- 
selves much less glaringly, and are often 
in consequence unnoticed. They are, how- 
ever, more difficult to remedy, because 
of the stitching, binding, ana so forth. 
Talking of Morning Coat Skirts, I am 
now, and have been for years, convinced 
that, for smartness* sake, and in follow- 
ing the prevalent taste of the time, we 
cut them much too close. If a bit of any- 
thing is put in the pockets, the skirts 
bulge out as though a man were carrying 
some outrageous lump. I sometimes see, 
in the West-End, old-fashioned gentle- 
men with skirts cut on the good old lines 
— plenty of spring and room for pockets, 
but yet with a neat hang. I have 
given Diagram II. to show the old 
and the new, the comfortable and the 
inconvenient. Though the excessive 
spring looks extreme, it is not really so, 
if the hollow waistseam and the pocket 
capacity be considered. A coat for such 
a skirt must be cut higher and plainer 
along front of forepart, and this brings 
the skirt pretty well forward. For such 
coats as keepers wear, this is the skirt 
they require. 

OLD FROCK SKIRT. 

Where I started my shear profession in 
Liverpool we cut our Frock Coat Skirts 
on the lines shown in the firm line E F 
and A, Diagram III. The dotted line just 
represents an ordinary modern block 
pattern. 

In conclusion, should any reader of this 
desire these skirt patterns in full sizes, 
he has only to draw the three angles of a 
square, and add in the quantities shown 
by plain figures on Diagrams I. and II. 
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|AVING gone through the heavy 
matter of the Systems, and the 
reasons given for their various 
plans and working, let us now 
have a lighter consultation on a few essen- 
tials pertaining to Styles in detail. Again 
the aid oi the pencil is sought to support 
the pen. 

Next to a good coat comes the question 
of 

COLLAROLOGY.— Plate XV. 

There is nothing, perhaps, in the whole 
range of Tailordom so varied, treacherous, 
and yet so friendly towards the whole 
race, from the journeyman to the cutter, 
as Collars. 

I wish to state at first a very bold fact. 
It is this : That good collars and bad ones 
are more the fault or merit of right or 
wrong work than of cutting. I could 
make a passable collar out of the worst 
cut article conceivable, and I could spoil 
the most accurately cut one as easily as 
by the aid of fire and water. 

My idea of a collar pattern is a singular 
one to many, and yet I have failed to see 
soundness in any other principle than 
that by which I cut my collars. " Of 
course," I hear some say, " every tailor 
has just the same idea." Well, let us 
see. When I first began sewing in 
London, just 20 years ago, I saw good 
collars turned out by my old partners (we 
worked in thirds in those days), but the 
credit was due to the manipulation, not 
to cutting. 

Before I come to 

Diagram I. 

I wish to say a few words on 

Diagram V. 



I have drawn a collar as they used to 
be cut in London workshops. The sew- 
ing-on edge was well nigh straight, and a 
heap of round was thrown on the crease 
edge. Can anything be more absurd ? 
Nothing; and I will show why. Every- 
one will admit the necessity of a short 
crease edge. Now cut, for experiment 
sake, a collar as here shown, and then 
cut a ditto by Diagram I. Measure from 
back of collar to the end of crease in 
front, and so get the relative lengths of 
each, and tell me which is shortest, Dia- 
gram V. or I. ? Not only so, the shape 
of the neck demands that any round to 
be put on the collar ought to go on the 
se wing-on edge, and ought not to be built 
upon the crease row. 

More briefly, allow me to try my very 
best to show how a collar ought to be cut. 
Lay down your forepart, mark top button ; 
then measure up one inch, if that be the 
amount of stand intended at A. Lay the 
cloth on a piece of paper under the gorge. 
Take next the square, and draw a straight 
line through A to top button. Now run 
the clay along neck edge from front to 
shoulder, next lift off the forepart, and 
mark the stand below crease line at A 
parallel to near B. Then take it sharply 
up to line, and either add on or allow 
spring in high-buttoning coats, or deduct, 
as on Diagram IV., for a dress, or low 
rolling coat. It matters not a whit what 
shape of neck, or how high or low the 
coat is wanted to button, the same princi- 
ple acts alike — self-varying and accurate 
in each case. I find it work, so to speak, 
automatically. Three of my pupils shall 
cut apart from each other three collars 
so, and they will not vary more than the 
width of a chalk line. So much for a 
principle, which is more than a theory. 
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Diagram II. 

Here we have an impossibility: a collar 
cut for a high turn, which won't let the 
lapel end take its natural course. 

I have heard foremen call men hard 
names for such a collar, and tell them it 
was put on too short. Short or long, the 
great faulc is it is too crooked, and would 
take the turn right down to near the 
waist seam. If ever you get such a 
collar, stick your penknife into the 
drawing, and let a little daylight in, as I 
have with my pencil. You can then 
alter such a collar well. The only way 
is to hollow the sewing-on edge a little, 
then you will find your collar too short, 
and the step must be lengthened. 

Diagram III. 

Is an unsightly turn, and is indeed the 
same collar left fast to the lapel. How 
often we see such things in the street I 
need not pause to mention. It is too 
round, and probably short on. 

Diagram IV. 

I have here sought to show a sugges- 
tion re a dress coat collar. Much round 
it will be seen is thrown on to sewing 
edge, and in reason I hold too much 
round can hardly be put on a dress coat. 
Lack of round here not only permits but 
helps — positively helps the coat to fall off 
from the neck, and so leaves a vacant 
hollow edge all along the neck. The 
great round is only just what is wanted in 
such a coat to help take it down to the 
waist. The rest is just to show my 
method of producing a dress coat front, 
taking out the " V," its position, and so 
forth. I may just call attention to the 
hollow fall edge of the collar. In work- 
ing, and when actually on, this is im- 
perceptible. 

Diagram V., 

As previously shown, is intended to show 
how not to cut a collar, unless you have a 
very clever man to make it, and then you 
go a long way about the bush to set fire 
to it. 

Diagram VI. 
This needs sorri e Uttte explanation, 



and yet it is very important. I had not 
room to insert a regular orthodox 
Prussian collar, but, had I done so, it 
would have shown the inevitably long 
crease edge which is bound to follow in 
consequence of cutting a hollow sewing- 
on edge. Now, to prevent this, I cut my 
Box Coat collars and Clergyman's Prus- 
sian collars on this plan. I curve the 
stand, in fact first cut the stand separ- 
ately, and then cut a fall to fit it, save a 
little more spring, of course ; then both 
are surged together on the crease edge, 
and the top side put on in the regular 
way. 

Diagram VII. 

Is a twin pattern, as it were, of a Military 
or Stand Collar. The one to fit to neck 
close and the other to fit loose. I have 
had these collars to take off tunics (made 
at a big price by noted firms for officers) , 
and work in the top edge. The curved 
lines entirely prevent a possibility of such 
a defect. 

Diagram VIII. 

This needs only a passing word. It is 
a blouse collar, just cut to lie on the 
shoulder. The only certain way of cut- 
ting is to lay the shoulder well together, 
and then cut your collar to fit it as it lies. 

Diagram IX. 

Here we have a regular Belfast Ulster 
Collar, big, plain, and ugly. I can say 
nothing regarding it except that it must 
be cut very long, very plain, and have no 
crease row, for it is not to lie to the neck 
snugly. 

Diagram X. 

Is purposely shown here to convey two 
ideas, first, how to plan out a Sailor's 
Collar, and yet have it to fit well. To 
accomplish this, the heavy rolling collar, 
now so much worn, must be put on 
separately all down the front. If they 
are cut just to fit the shirt-like body of 
the pattern, they lie loose on fall edge. 
Thus you take a good deal of the spring 
off (see A). When this fore edge is 
brought to its proper place, it will be 
seen to shorten the fall edge. 
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STUDY OF CUFFS AND FLAPS. 



PLATE XVI. 




DARESAY some of the " little 
trifles" depicted on this sheet 
of Diagrams may cause a smile, 
because they are a peculiar and 
heterogeneous collection of odds and 
ends of garments. However, in course 
of my study and work on this Book I 
have been forcibly reminded of these 
little matters, and thought I might 
interest, if not in a modest way instruct, 
my readers. 

As I said before, any man ought to be 
able, by trying on, to jit any other man. 
Everlastingly the cry is "Fit, fit, fit!" 
like Hood and his 

" Stitch, stitch, stitch !" 

Fit is a matter simply of good systems 
and good trying on. A perfect system 
won't do much good in the hands of a 
man incapable of trying on well. A muff 
is a muff, anyhow, but a good system will 
help him ; yet a bad system will bring 
beautiful results in the hands of a skilful 
tryer on. 

Now the point is just this : Leaving fit 
quite out of the question, a cutter always 
gets credit by his ability to turn out good 
style. 

Diagram I. 

This is just a sketch to show how the 
cord may be put on the hand of a Dressing 
Jacket, now so much worn by the middle 
and upper classes. How much more in 
character it looks with just a knot twisted 
into the cuff than if it were laid quite 
plainly across. 

Diagram II. 

Is the proper style for Coatees, Coach- 
man's, or Groom's Livery Coats. Where 
the cross line runs between the buttons 
the cuff goes on, or the edging is sewn 
on to imitate a cuff. 



Diagram III. 



This is a neat arrangement of cord for 
a full-length Dressing Gown (say 48 long) . 
It is simply put on, and yet it adds con- 
siderably to the character of the garment. 

Diagram IV. 

Here we have a very good style of 
sleeve hand for a Morning Coat, made of 
tweed and double-sewn edges. Each part 
of cuff is carefully rounded off underside 
to just show the curve from under the 
top side. The button ought not, on any 
account, to be above 1 inch up from the 
edge. The hand ought to be stitched 
clean round to match the edges of the 
coat. 

Diagram V. 

This is a fitting style of hand for a 
Chesterfield or Morning Coat. It was, a 
dozen years ago, very much affected by 
several of the West End houses. The 
slit is an open one an inch long, and at 
the top of this one row of sewing runs all 
round the hand. 

Diagram VI. 

Brings us again to a small feature of the 
heavy Ulster, as noted in our last. But 
the flap which is put in the sleeve must 
be sloped as we have shown, in order to 
prevent the coppers or ticket it is sup- 
posed to contain from dropping out as 
the arm is raised or lowered. A big flap 
is an eyesore, I consider, on the sleeve 
pocket. The lower tab is an important 
feature, now generally attached for the 
purpose of holding the whole sleeve close 
round the wrist when the wearer may be 
either driving or travelling in very cold 
weather. I have endeavoured to give a 
good style of tab, sharply defined, and to 
retain the character it ought to have. 
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DIAGRAM VII. 

This is just a sketch to show the 
heavy " City," or " swell " cuff with 
several buttons. On a Morning Coat it 
never looks bad, but personally I do not 
like it on Frock or Dress Coats. The 
braiding is better taste if continued down 
the slit, but I have ceased to attach it 
so, because it soon wears away at the 
extremity. 

Diagram VIII. 

My only purpose in now introducing 
Mi's flap is that it may be a suggestion 
from others as to a tasty shape. If put 
on, as too often happens, perfectly 
straight, or over sloped, the character of 
good taste, shall I say, is gone from it 
altogether. 

Diagram IX. 

This again I have a reason for intro- 
ducing, simple and out of place as it may 
seem. 

The flaps, to begin with, nearly run 
with the bottom of the vest, but not 
quite. Most tailors make them perfectly 
straight, and so have the front ends high. 
Again, the watch fob is usually set at any 
wild angle, quite regardless of the lower 
pocket, or, indeed, of anything else. 
Another fault I find with the average 
cutter is that watch pockets z re nearly 
always too high, perched right up under 
the arm. 



Diagram X. 

Here is a flap on an ordinary four- 
button Morning Coat. You see both 
back and front ends "run," as we say, 
with the skirt, and give the whole at once 
a character of smartness, which is totally 
lacking in 

Diagram XII, 

The front edge of skirt is purposely 
drawn very forward, and the flap ends 
are drawn backward to indicate the 
perfection of bad taste we too often see. 
Look again at the after end : how ill it 
accords with the run of the pleats. Yet 
I have seen it fifty times. 

Diagram XI. 

Was purposely missed in order to show 
the three in contrast. This gives a good 
idea as to how a Livery Frock flap 
ought to run with the skirt both back 
and front. 

Now, as a last word, let me earnestly 
hope that all who read this will pay 
marked attention to such little matters as 
I have grouped together. I might go on 
to a great length with, I daresay, dozens 
of similar chapters, but these will, I 
trust, aid in teaching tailors the import- 
ance of observing with the eye of an 
artist. This is all I have sought to do- 
suggest. 
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THE DIAGRAM PLATE. 



"POETIC" TAILORING. 



PLATE XVH. 




ONCE had a profoundly inquisi- 
tive student who was perpetually 
asking how he was to find the 
proper place for a flap, the shape 
of a turn, or the proportions of a cuff. 
Any matter not definitely fixed by system 
was a profound puzzle to him. If, as of 
course always happened, I marked him a 
sample cuff, or placed his flap in position, 
he would drive me to despair by asking, 
" What if I cut a coat 45 chest ? What 
rule have I by which to place a flap ? " 
Usually a titter went round our chalking 
board, but he would reply with all the 
coolness of a stoic, " But I want to know." 
I had but one reply, and that was — 
" Why, my dear fellow, it is just 

' The Poetry of Tailoring.' " 

Now, though I meant it to be a 
humorous remark, I spoke literal truth : 
we are given to say of an anachronism in 
poetry, " Oh, it is just poetic licence." 
So a clever tailor who can impart style 
with as much ease as a muff will invest a 
garment with ugliness, is unquestionably 
endowed with that taste, free-will, judg- 
ment, and harmonious licence which I 
can designate by no other name than 
that of the poetry of the business we 
follow. If a man has not this " feeling," 
taste, or judgment, or whatever it may be 
called, he is simply a mechanical cutter 
of stuff, and not a Tailor, in the fullest 
sense. Some of the best-cut coats I have 
ever seen have been spoiled by imperfect 
cuffs, collars, lapels, and so forth. 

It is then, it seems to me, time those 
little oddments in working, in which so 
much is left to the operator, should be, 
just for the nonce, raised to view. The 




clever, artistic cutter, who invests all he 
touches with harmony and style, will 
laugh at the diagrams I give, and call it 
" child's play : a lesson for lads, fads, 
and apprentices." I respect his contempt, 
and, indeed, I share it. But peradventure 
these lines will catch the eye of some not 
so gifted, and if so they surely will gather 
a few hints by the way, which may at 
least lead them to think, as they come to 
do the like in the ordinary run of daily 
business. To such I aspire to be for 
awhile a teacher. 

I have found, during eighteen years' 
teaching of cutting and tailoring, that it 
is the little simple things, so easy to the 
gifted, which to the student require the 
most careful explanation, because they 
are the most perplexing. For that 
reason, these little matters of mere taste, 
on which so much depend, are of vital 
importance to all who aim to effect 
striking results. 

Any ordinary man can fit a person if 
he tries, but all cannot give good style in 
such matters as those under discussion. 
I wish, then, by the simple mode of sug- 
gestion, to help them, and if they will 
follow me carefully, I think I shall 
succeed. 

Diagram I. 

This is intended to show, as a mere 
free-hand sketch, what a neat average 
turn for any ordinary Morning Coat 
ought to be. It is not a universal rule, 
even in London, and certainly not a rule 
in the country, to see really tasty turns 
to this now universally popular garment. 
The collar is either too heavy, the step 
too long, or the turn is clumsy, and so a 
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total lack of harmony spoils it. If the 
style I give be followed, i£ step, and ij 
or ig collar end, a good turn is ensured. 

Diagram II. 

Is a Frock Coat turn, to my view a good 
one, except that I prefer the end of 
collar to lie close to the top of the lapel. 
This, however, is again a matter of pure 
poetry. The difficulty seems to be with 
a good many cutters, how much turn to 
allow the forepart, what width and curve 
and point to give to the lapel, and how 
wide or narrow the collar end ought to be. 
I have laid down my own idea, and must 
leave my readers to follow, or improve 
upon it as best they can. 

Diagram III. 

Here I have given what I hold to be a 
well-proportioned and good style of Dress 
Coat lapel, turn, and collar. As a matter 
of fact, no holes, save a flower hole, are 
needed. The neck must be lowered from 
a frock model an inch, and an inch more 
round added on. 

Diagram IV. 

Is my notion of a shapeless, bad lapel of 
a Dress Coat. In fact, it is a common 
style, but bad by whomsoever made. 

Diagram V. 

Here I have drawn a bold but yet 
stylish lapel, suitable for a genuine Ulster 
or heavy Driving Coat. The drooping, 
broadened lapel is so cut for two good 
reasons — (i) to allow of its buttoning up 
with the collar turned over, as in Diagram 
IX. ; (2) it is impossible in reason to cut 
the lapel-end too heavy. Boldness is an 
essential characteristic of these coats. 
The flaps, collar, lapel, all in fact must 
be large. 




Diagram VI. 

Is a D.B. Reefer lapel and collar. It is 
a mistake to make these lapel-ends 
pointed and dressy-looking, like a Frock 
Coat, a little boldness being quite neces- 
sary if true style must be retained. 

Diagram VII. 

Here I have endeavoured to give a 
correct Clerical Stand. Very often the 
clergyman will himself fix the width of 
the opening as, say, 2 J or 3 inches, just 
as his fancy may dictate. 

Diagram VIII. 

Is a regular Prussian Collar. These are 
just as well a little open, and they look 
all the better a trifle snug at the points, 
not peaked or straight. 

Diagram IX. 

Is a good style to aim at in a Box Coat. 
The points should at crease edge come 
well together, and not " gape " a bit. 

Diagram X. 

Is purposely made ugly, open, and shape- 
less, to convey a faithful notion of what 
to avoid. The great defect, as any good 
tailor can see, is insufficient turn to the 
forepart, and a too stumpy lapel-end. 
Though not good form, it is very common, 
unfortunately. 

Diagram XI. 

Is the reverse of Diagram I. — a badly 
formed turn, and spoiled by too long a 
step and a shapeless collar-end. I have 
seen many such recently. 

As a final suggestion, let me say, if any- 
one finds difficulty in getting a nice turn, 
let him get a piece of brown paper, cut it 
to a good shaped turn, to exact size also, 
and use it in cutting his turn and shaping 
the collar-end. Don't trust to the men 
in such matters. 
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INFANTRY REGULATION GREAT COAT. 



PLATE XVHI. 




|N submitting this important gar- 
ment in such a guise as to enable 
anyone to cut to all sizes from 
my drawing, I need only say — 
Take the graduated measure to the size 
wanted, and by laying down and squaring 
out to given quantities, the matter may 
be easily and accurately done. 

It may as well be indicated here how 
they have to be cut and made from head- 
quarters, so I quote from the Army Dress 
Regulation Book* : — " To be double- 
breasted, to reach within a foot of the 
ground, stand and fall collar 4J inches 
deep with a fly to cover the band of cape 
when the latter is buttoned on. Loose 
round cuffs, 6 inches deep. Two pockets 






I keep this book in stock, post free 2/3. 



with flaps at the waist in front ; two 
opening at the side-seam, with pointed 
flaps ti inches long. A slit in the left 
side, for the hilt of sword to pass through. 
An opening behind, 19 inches long, with 
a fly. Two rows of buttons down the 
front — the top buttons 6 inches apart, the 
bottom ones 4 inches apart. Four small 
buttons at the opening behind, and four 
flat buttons on collar, under fly, for cape." 
Briefly, the remainder of these particulars 
may be stated thus : — Cloth back band 
qn back (as indicated in my drawing). 
Two hooks and eyes to the collar. Cape 
to reach to knuckles, and to have four 
small buttons on it down front, and a 
strap at the neck. 

Usually, they are lined with a stout 
grey alpaca. 



HOW TO BALANCE. 



PLATE XVHI. 




VERY man has his own notion of 
balance. Each, in fact, knowing, 
presumably, a system, puts his 
coat or his pattern in such a 
form as it shall the more nearly resemble, 
in place or position, his own system. 

I am about to lay a simple but 
thoroughly good plan — though original, it 
is very likely as old as I am. In the dia- 
gram entitled " Upper Balance, " on Plate 
XVIII., you see a 4-button M.C. in a 
closing position. All overlaps and springs 



are left out, as likely rather to complicate 
than simplify my aim. 

When your pattern is so laid down, 
mark on the hollow on natural waist-line 
the point one inch more than J B.M., in 
all 7 inches from back seam. Let that 
be a pivot, and sweep from back top in a 
perfect line towards you. If this is done 
perfectly and carefully, it will show if 
your shoulder be right length or not. I 
have drawn on the tapes just as they 
would appear in the operator's hands. 
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MILITARY REGULATION MESS JACKET. 



PLATE XVIII. 




Y reason ot the fact that the War 
Office is rather lax as to this 
tasty little garment, we have not 
a vast number to make. It is 
left to an officer's discretion to have a 
Mess Jacket, or to economise by doing 
without it. Still a few fall into the hands 
of all tailors in a good large way of trade, 
and so to be on a piece with the rest of 
my work, I give the diagram here by 
which to cut it in the very latest style. 

THE BACK. 

Draw the line A E, say 21 J full length. 
Mark to F 1 inch more than J of B.M., 
and raise it J of an inch at F, and lower 
it f of an inch at A. Mark B J of B.M. 
from A, and make C just \ B.M. 
Now, from actual back top below A mark 
down to D \ B.M. Make the width at 
E tV, or, if anything, rather less. Mark 
the back rather full to the regular ortho- 
dox 7J; in other words, make it J and ^ 
and add two seams. In cutting the 
pattern, do not definitely finish H, but 
cut it wide. Draw a perfectly straight 
line from F to H. Cut the side-seam 
with a good curve — high curve, in fact — 
and peak or point the bottom of back. 
Lay F H to forepart shoulder to find 
good run for H: 



THE FOREPART. 

Make K £ and § of B.M. from A, and 
even then carry neck point f of an inch 
more forward to L ; and having marked M 
i B.M. down, run gorge as shown. Mark 
neck at L 1 inch lower than top-line, and 
make I J inch above line D. T is £ B.M. 
from C, and the scye will in all cases run 
I forward of this — a broad, open £cye 
being indispensable in all military pat- 
terns. N is the actual B.M., and add 3 
inches more for the chest allowance. 
Cut the width of waist at front some £ of 
an inch over actual measure, deducting for 
seams, of course. From £ to £, according 
to figure, must be deducted at J, and 2 
inches at P. These Jackets have to fit 
smartly, and so a good deal of depression 
is necessary. I mark the peak at front 
the same length as back, say 2i£. Of 
course, a very high curve up is necessary 
at Q, and the side-body must be well 
strained down, as shading shows. 

There is no button stand left on, be- 
cause they are usually left open, and 
worn with a red, blue, or white mess vest. 

The Diagram has a singular look 
about the shoulder. This arises from 
the fact that the shoulder-seam is cut to 
go clean under the knot or strap on 
shoulder, and is not indeed perceptible 
when the coat is on. 
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STARTLING FACTS ON HUMAN FIGURES. 





|Y " figures" I mean the shapes and forms of men we have to clothe. 
There are a few facts — or, at any rate, they have become facts to me in 
actual practice — which I mention pretty regularly in the course of instruction, 
and which generally have a startling effect on those to whom I impart 
my ideas. In a few cases I have found assenting nods from older heads in approval, 
whilst a few still question the conclusions I have arrived at. Be that as it may, 
I shall endeavour to prove my case as I go along. I take on this occasion the two 
most commonly met with variations from the proportionate-square shoulders and 
sloping. Let me impress on the student that though I only use two words, both 
pertaining to the upper body, each name represents two figures widely at variance, 
and each has all other parts in perfect harmony. To make my meaning clear and 
graphic, I print in half columns the general aspect of the two, and the harmony 
of parts I find commonly met with in the two shapes. 

Sloping Shoulders. Square Shoulders. 

Both Proportionally Considered. 



Strongly built 

Thick from chest to back 

Large arms and muscles 

Short arms 

Small thick compact hand 

Long neck ... 

Lower part of neck very thick 

Short in back balance 

Seat very large and round, 

chest by two inches 
Seat very thick through 
Thighs very strong and thick 
Calves well developed 
Feet small 
Legs very^short 



Jolly 

Forbearing .. 

Easier to fit (in the head) 



exceeding 



Weaker built. 

Thin from chest to back. 

Smaller arms and muscles. 

Long arms. 

Thin long hand and fingers. 

Short neck. 

Lower part of neck thinner. 

Slightly longer in back balance. 

Seat but a little exceeding chest. 

Thin through, or flat. 
Thighs thin and boney. 
Calves but moderate. 
Feet long and large. 
Legs very long. 



Morally Viewed. 

Irritable. 

Impatient, 

Fidgets. 
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I must now try to make good my reason for arriving at these conclusions, (i) 
The low-shouldered man takes after and is a reproduction of his mother, whose figure 
and (probably) face he resembles. (2) The square man takes more after his father, 
and his form is more of the manly in build. 

There may seem to be a serious discrepancy in my reasoning here. I will try 
to allay all fears as to an illogical conclusion. A woman for her actual size is strongly 
built. Her hip frame is more powerful than a man's, take size for size. So she has 
greater depth of chest, i.e., from back to front., Of course, too, it will be seen a low- 
shouldered man never measures so much round the chest as the square one, yet a 
36m. low shoulder takes as large an armhole as a 38m. square shoulder, and has a 
much thicker arm. 
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TABLE OF QUANTITIES OF MATERIALS. 



|HE following quantities are reckoned, so far as the suits and lesser garments 
are concerned, on the lines and lengths as now worn, and are only 
intended as a suggestive guide for the less experienced. They are rather 
remarkably close, but are perfectly free from the charge of extravagance. 
They are, in short, the quantities from which I cut myself: — 






SUITS. 




Frock Suit. 


COAT & VEST. 






VARIOUS GARMENTS. 
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Morning Suit. 
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Vest. 
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and Vest. 
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Frock Overcoat. 
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D.B. Ulster 
with Belt. 
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Inverness Cape. 
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JAMES PLOT & COMPANY 

SELL FOR READY MONEY ONLY, 

GIVE FIVE PER CENT. DISCOUNT, 

LIBBSAL COXCBSaiOXS OS LONG LENGTHS, BROS, PIBCS3, 
AND fASOSLS OTBB. £10 OS £30, 

Or Charge Yard Prices Irrespective of Length, and 

give 2t por Cent, extra Discount on Parcels over s£6 

and under £10, or 6 per Cent Extra Discount on 

Parcels over £10. 

21 PEE CENT. BONUS ON OOOD9 CHABGED YABD 

FEICE3 IF THE MONTHLY TOTAL EXCEEDS £10, OB 

6 PEB CENT. B0NUB IF IT EXCEEDS £60. 

21 PEE CENT. BONDS ON GOODS CHARGED YABD 

PBICE3 IF THE YE ABLY TOTAL EXCEEDS £100, OB 

O PEE CEN T. BONUS IF IT EXCE EDS £500. 

Price List is sent out by ns at the end of December, with liat 
of articles and fixed prioes for (ho next twelvemonths. If yon havo 
not had one send for it, and for our mutual advantage, kindly take 
oare of it, and refer to it when buying during the year 1385. By the 
Index you will see what we keep, our objeot being to supply e 



article that a ti. 
These 



irid, may require for his 
id during 1835 ; but if at 
any time we oan redoes the prioae of any articles you may rely on 
its being done, aa we want to retain your confidence, and from as, 
at all times and in all things, you may be rare of always getting the 
very belt talus that oan be given in exchange for your money. 

Every year competition is keener. Every year it becomes more 
Imperative to reetnotthe credit trade and tempt people topayoaah. 
The reduced income, not only of that large class who live on inves- 
ted capital, but of the middle class generally, and of farmer*, most 
compel people to study mora and more where they oan buy cheapest. 
To meet this necessity of the times yon yourself must go where yon 
cstn get the best value, and to do this yon must be independent of 
"■■ Eeadymoney gives you this liberty of going anywhere, 



erywhere. 

The only s 
.vantage y< 

that the merit is due of hai 

buyers now enjoy, as it was 

that the new policy was in accordance with the spirit of the age 

that other houses (even then very reluctantly) followed onr exam pie. 

If imitation is, as it is said, the sincerest form of flattery, we have 

oertainly been highly flattered, as in everything wo have done OUT 

appreciative rivals have taken np onr system after us. 



PIATT'S SPECIALITIES. 



'6 lor summer, or West oFEiur 



cashme re trouserings a t s/6 (or summer, or" 
PLATT8 TWEEDS we have a a largi 

(jo "lit; tlitn tliey have ever been. 
CatLISLaTWIIDS, KS summer we igbt.a 

duced by. and only to he had from mare theliest 






in the v 



ir bluet Italian rloths at !/■ 
HOSIXKY A SONd'mIS^wTi na™\ 



HAKCBBSTstlt GOODS St TRIMMINGS VFp advise everyone to 
seed for a sample piece of our pure mohair braid, I wide, sent post free for 2/g 

..„,.,_.,. ,..,;... .,..,,__.., - nd s/s, which are exceptional 
r the scyes of coat*, pri™ 5.'-. 
iiuidurably added to this de- 

tlemen ; shirts made to order, collars, cuff*, cambric handkerchiefs. Ac. 
Our Army, Nary, and Volunteer Accoutrement Department has proved 
very valuable and is greatly developed. Special quotations given for larger 
quantities than mentioned in our price list or contracts. We have also much 
extended our Indian trade, ai " 

outfitters direct from the man 

we recommend our special steel ti 
able in hot climates forkc— 1 — ■-- 
Our friends may rest ai 

of being "ever raadvanca, auu w - „ • , 

to adapt ourselves to the requirements of the times, and by thoughtful 
organisation so arrange an to secure the careful and prompt execution of all 
orders entrusted to us. Briefly, we may say that every eflort is made to 
realise in practice what we believe to be the true secret of conducting a 
business successfully— namely, that to ttudy the inttrttt qf your cuttomer 
is the eurett ray to advance your oum. Taking all in all we are sure do 
house in the trade can serve you better. If we have not had the pleasure 
of receiving orders from you before, we respectfully solicit a trial order for 
1! -- ; " --'•■■ '=■■' ->--- ire wfth wha" *' 



hirers, pyjan — -...,.... 

ipecial steel trunks for packing, as they are very v> 
ir keeping perishable articles in, and very saleable, 
it assured that we shall maintain our higl 



anything in our price list, that you may compare 
and we can leave the result with confidence W yo 



your Judgment. 



•<7c* tm Parle Franeau."} | II M TO PIATT % PflMPAMY l" Bierl P rieht "^ Deuttch." 

77 & 78, ST. MARTIN'S LANE ; 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, & 31, CRANBOURNE STREET, LONDON. 
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EVERY MONTHLY, 

SATURDDAY, u 

2d. 



OUR PRINCIPLES, STYLE, AND AIM. 

^ . allglLj ■ : 

This now well-known Journal was 

Founded in January, 1876, 

as "Tee Record of Fashion" by Mr. T. D. Humphreys. On his retiring from this Journal at Christmas, 1883, itt» 
literary conduct passed into the hands of its present Editor, 

Mr. T. H. HOLDING, 

a writer on the Trade Press, a prize essayist, and now the practical head of a fashionable Tailoring Establishment 
in London. 

Its Principles 

are fairness, openness and breadth. It aims to give all shades of opinion publicity in its columns, to allow free 
and open discussion of all schools of practice and thought amongst tailors. By openness, we mean we do not close 
our columns to that with which we do not personally agree, nor do we hold it to be our province to coerce opponents, 
though, when we see a weakness, we may not always touch it lightly. 

Its Style. 

This we study to make chbebfcl, readable, varied and useful. Dullness is religiously banished as unnecessary 
to even a technical paper. Heaviness is not healthy in anything, least of all is it so in that which tailors study in 
their leisure hoars of rest. 

Its Aim. 

This is, first and foremost, to be highly practical and easily understood, in all that may be considered most 
instructive and useful to its readers. It will not be antagonistic to higher theories or even to scientific modes 
of working. It is not too much to say, we aim also in its pages to elevate the taste and tone of the trade. This we 
seek to accomplish by the matter it contains, as well as by the constant series of 

Beautiful Plates 

of English fashion which embellish it as a journal, and by this means guide our readers in the provinces as to absolute 
correctness of style. In no journal are the fashion plates so perfect in detail and style and so near what a clever - 
tailor seeks to cut and turn out. In atteslion of this we have the unanimous opinion of all practical tailors 
acquainted with it, most of whom also subscribe to other journals, and so are qualified to form a comparison. 



ITS BRANCHES. 

These embrace — TEACHING CUTTING on a porely practical basis, bat yet on a plan surprisingly successful, by 
the Editor in person. [See testimonials of Students). 

Postal Instruction. 

All garments are now regularly taught by a simple but effective mode, of which Mr. Holding is the originator. 

New Inventions and Time-Savers. 

A new series of tailors tools and rules have been recently invented to make cutting surer, quicker, and easier. 
Those have an immense sale all over the world. 

The Pattern Department. 

This has, months ago, quite outgrown all average proportions. To those country tailors who want trusty, high- 
class, well-fitting patterns in the newest Style, this branch is a great boon. 

The Evening Class 

for assistants or journeymen is a great convenience, and has been well appreciated during the past season. 



AN APPEAL TO THE TRADE. 

We hare coqjj, ■ ^ that none will regret giving the journal a trial for a year or so, and non 
subscribed to it Aap e ^»«s -we know, given it up for any other. We ask then a fair trial and no favour. 



THE PROPRIETORS- 



i & Students' Departments: 3, Adelaide St., Charing Cross, W.C. 



DR. HUMPHREYS' WORKS ON CUTTING AT REDUCED PRICES 

•«• LOUIS DEVERE ft CO. hats m amolutk coptbioht or thus Wokks. 



Now Beady: Price only 2s. 
THE £20 PRIZE E88AY ON CUTTINB BY 

BLOCK PATTERN8. 

By W. L. DOBSON. With additonal and practical remarks. 

By T. D. HUMPHREYS, M. A., Ph.D., P.M., P.Z. 



This Edition of the Prise Essay contains Six Plates of Diagrams 
and 15 pages of Letterpress elucidations. We extract the follow- 
ing remarks from page 2 of Dr. Humphreys preface : — 

"It is my intention to make considerable addition* to both the matter 
and diagrams, so as to make this edition of the Prise E*say the most com- 
plete and useful work of the kind ever placed before the Tailoring Trade." 
— T. D. H. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall $ Co., 4, Stationer? HaU Court, 
Ludgate HiU, B.C. ; and may be had by order from all BookeeUere 
and Newsagent* in Great Britain, Ireland, Sf Colonies, or poet free 
from Louis Dbyibi&Co., 1, Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W., 
by enclosing Stamps or P.O. Order, 

Price Reduced to 2s. 
HUMPHREYS ON COAT CUTTINB. 

SECOND EDITION. 
mHE STUDENT'S GUIDE TO PRACTICAL AND 
± SYSTEMATICAL COAT CUTTING, by Dr. T. D. 
Humphreys, M.A. (First Edition published in July, 1882). 
Its contents are as follows : — 

Introduction. — Dr. Wampen's System. — The Academy System. — 
Normal Quantities. — Corpulence. — Sleeves. — Plate 1. — The Old 
Third's System.— Disproportion. — Plats 2.— The Academy System. 
— The Proportionate Model. — Disproportion. — Stooping Figure. — 
Fallacies. — Indentations. — Skirts. — Making-op. — Plats 3. — Dis- 
proportion. — Square Shoulders. — Low Shoulders. — Style. — Cross 
Measures. — Plats 4 — Disproportion Continued. — Short Necks- 
Long Necks. — Plats 5.— Disproportion Continued.— The Extra 
Erect Structure. — Straightness and Crookedness. — Plate 6. — Dis- 
proportion Continued.— Stout Men. — Plats 7. — Disproportion 
applied to Lounges. — Sleeves and Collars. — Extra Measures. — The 
Centre Point Method of Balancing a Coat.— Plats 8.— The Aca- 
demy System worked for a Stout Man. — Value of the Record Gra- 
duated Tapes. — Corpulency. — Cross Measures. — Plats 9.— Dr. 
Wampen's Ideas.— The CoechingCoet by Wampen's System.— Waist 
Increment*. — Wampen's System for Skirts ana Sleeres. — Wampen's 
Normal ModeL— Plats 10.— Sleeres, Collars, and 8kirts.— Plats 11 

London : Simpkin, Marshall f Co., 4, Stationers' HaU Court, B.C. 

and of all Booksellers and Newsagents. May also be had, Post- 

Pass, from Louis Devebe k, Co., 1, Kelso Place, Kensington, 

London W., by enclosing Stamps or P.O. Order. 

THE RECORD GRADUATED TAPES. 

(Arranged and perfected by Dr. Humphreys, and adapted to work 

all his systems of Garment Cutting.) 



•< 



The advantages of 'The Record of Fashion' Graduated 
Tapes are*, that they produce correct depths for all sizes without 
the necessity of taking the shoulder measures or working by a 
nominal scale. They are one of the greatest boons that have been 
offered to the Trade for many years.— T. D. H." 

The Record Graduated Tapes, from 11| Breast to 18 Breast, 
were given with the " Record of Fashion " for March 14th, 1883. 

The Record Graduated Tapes, in all the larger sizes, viz., those 
from 18i Breast to 26 Breast, were given on March 23th, 1883. 
There are only a few copies left, and these can only be had 
from Louis Derere A Co., 1 Kelso Place, Stanford Road, Kensington, 
London, W. The price of either number will now be 4}d. , post free, 
or the two numbers together will be sent for 8 stamps. 



Price Reduced to Is. 6<L each Fart 
THE POLYTECHNIC GLA88 N0TE8 ON 

GARMENT CUTTINB. 

Bt T. D. HUMPHREYS, M.A., PhJ)., PJL, PJ5. 

P ublishe d in Two Parte. 

Part I (with 8 Plates). 
Contents :— Practical Coat Cutting— Gaiters and Leggings.— 
Biding Breeches.— Dr. Wampen's Method for Coats.— System for 
Chesterfields— Remarks on Chesterfields— Collars and Dispropor- 
tion—System for Sleeves. — Ladies' Garments — Dolmans.— Syste- 
matical and Practical Trousers Cutting. — System for Trousers and 
Breeches — Disproportion — Riding Trousers — Riding Breeches — 
Leggings. — Dr. Wampen's System for Trousers-^Measures for 
Trousers— The Parallelogram System for Trousers — Changes in 
3tyle — Models for Figure Abnormal in Size of Waist— Plain 
System. — Special Garments — Inverness Cine— Hoods— ■Overalls. — 
A Few Remarks on Patterns. 

Part n (with 8 Plates). 
Contents : — Preface. — Lounges and Reefers — How to Measure- 
Graduation — Manner of Drafting. — Frock Coats — Chesterfields. — 
Trousers Cutting — How to Measure — Double Measures — Systems 
and their Basis — Janssen's Method. — Practical and Systematical 
Trousers Cutting. — Vests. — Practical and Systematical Vest Cut- 
ting — Double-breasted Vests — Clerical Vests. — Disproportion.— 
Corpulency. — Dr. Wampen's Method for Coats— Varied Models— 
Long-waisted Style. 



London: Simpkin, Marshall # Co., 4, Stationers' HaU Court, 
Ludgate HiU, B.C. ; and may be had by order from aU Booksellers 
and Newsagents in Great Britain, Ireland, British Colonies, the 
Indian Empire, and the United States, or post free from Louis 
Deters A Co., 1, KeUtT Place, Kensington, London, W., by 
enclosing Stamps or P.O. Order. 

Price Reduced to 2s. 6cL 
HUMPHREY8 ON TROUSERS CUTTINB. 

mHE STUDENT'S GUIDE TO SYSTEMATIC 
± AND PRACTICAL CUTTING, by Dr. T. D. 
Humphreys, M.A. Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged* 
Its contents are as follows : — 

Introduction. — How to Measure. — The value and use of Mea- 
sures. — Technical Terms- — Whole Fall Style.— Corpulency. — Plumb 
Line or Front Balance. — Disproportion. — First System for Trou- 
sers. — Standard Model. — Practical Application.— Style and Balance. 
—Balance Marks. — Making up. — Stout Men's Trousers.— Angles 
and Balance Lines. — Variations in Stylo. — Disproportion. — Corpu- 
lency. — Variation in Form. — General Principles. — Theory and 
Practice — Application of Measures. — Open and Close Styles. — 
Second System for Trousers.— The Stout Build— The Record 
Graduated Tapes. — Various Stales of Trousers. — Riding Trousers. — 
Bell Bottoms. — Corpulency. — Various Styles, continued. — Bordered 
Materials.— Short Stout Build.— Very Stout Waist.— Janssen's 
System. — Pantaloons. — Various degrees of Stoutness. — The Long 
and Short Leg Theory. — Illusions and Fallacies.— General Observa- 
tions. — The Academy System. — Manner of Drafting. — The Dress. — 
Balance Marks. — Balance Lines. — Breeches and Pantaloons. — The 
Old Style of Cutting.— J. W. Holding's System for Trousers and 
Breeches. — Concluding Remarks in First Edition. — Appendix to 
Second Edition. — The Academy System for Trousers. 



London: Simpkin, Marshall $ Co., 4, Stationers' HaU Court, B.C., 
and of all Booksellers and Newsagents. . 
•#• May be had post free by enclosing stamps to Louis Derere 
A Co., 1, Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 



PRICE LIST OF 

DEVERE'S PUBLICATIONS, RULERS 



PERIODICALS. 

THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE OF FASHION, publislied a d. 

monthly *ith purely English styles, and diagram plates devoted 

to the Centre Point System of Cutting 1 

THE LONDON TAILOR AND RECORD OP FASHION. Edited 

by T. H. Holding. The recognised onran of Fashion and 

Cutting. Svstems contributed by various British Authors. 

Published Monthly. 1 

THE WEEKLY LONDON TAILOR AND RECORD OF 

FASHION, a weekly edition of the above. Every Saturday ... 2 
The WORLD OF FASHION, the Oldest and Most Practical 

Ladies' Magazine 1 

LES MODES FRANCAISES, a hi*h-class French Monthly Journal 

of Fashion and Cutti or for Tailors 2 

Devere's Half-yearly REPORT OF FASHION, with a large colored 

Plate and Full siied patterns 4 



STANDARD WORKS. 



4. 
S 



Devere's Pamphlet on the Centre Point System of Measurement 
•THE COMPLETE MANUAL OP COAT CUTTING by C. Com- 

pniug and Louis Devere, bouwl in limp cloth. 2 vols. fn a 

DEVERE'S HANDBOOK OF CUTTING, The Fifth Edition,' 

bound in 2 vols * 1 a 

The TAILORS' GUIDE, by C Compaing and Louis Devere,' 2 vols 27 

MEASURES, &C. 

Devere's Improved Measuring Tape, without letterpress do- 

scrtptum ... ... ... ... ... ... ... % OS 

A net of 17 Devere's graduated measures, on a sheet of paper* i a 

A set of 26 Devere's graduated measures on Tapes ... fl A 

•A set of 17 Devere's graduated measures, on two laneewood rulers' 10 a 

* square in Satin wood, as shown in Devers s Handbook 4 * 

All these goods can be sent by post. 

The al»ve can be had fbv order J from any Bookseller or Newsagent in 
Town or Country, from the Publishers, SIMPKIN. MARSHALL A CO., 
4, Stationers' Hall Court. London, E. C, or from LOUIS DETBRE A Oa» 
1, Kelso Place Kensington, London, W. 



STANDARD WORKS ON CUTTING ; BY COMPAING & DEVERE. 



ft 



THE CENTRE POINT SYSTEM." 



DEYERE'S HANDBOOK 

OF 

PRACTICAL CUTTING. 



Being an* easy and improved system of cutting every kind of 
garment to measure, npon practical and scientific principles, 
explained in the simplest and most concise manner, and especially 
adapted for every day use in The Cutting Boom. It will enable the 
Student in a short time, to gain a practical knowledge of the Art 
of Cutting, without the aid of a master or of any personal instruc- 
tion. 

In Two Volumes. Limp Cloth. 

Fifth (and Final) Cheap Popular Edition. 
SHILLINGS AMD 



. N.B.— Vol. 1 contains the Letterpress, and Vol. 2 the Plates. 

This is a complete Treatise on the Art of Cutting. It con tarns 42 
plates, with Systems for all kinds of Coats, Waistcoats, Trousers, 
Overcoats, Cloaks, Capes, Ladies' and Children's Costumes, Ac. 

This Handbook contains all the general principles of the Art, and 
gives a most complete description of all kinds of disproportion. It 
goes' into all the details of Measurement and Drafting, simplifying 
everything, and making it perfectly easy ; so that by the use of 
Dbys&e's Improved Measuring* Tape, and Devebx's Grad- 
uated Measures, every Tailor can now cut a special pattern to 
measure for each olient, with less time and trouble than it would 
take to ohalk round and alter an ordinary block pattern. 

• # * The great advantage of the improved System contained in this 
Handbook, i$ its extreme simplicity. Only five measures are 
to BE taken for Coats and Waistcoats, unless in cases of extreme 
disproportion, and only five measures for Trowsers ; the manner of 
drafting is truly SELF-VARYING, and will be found to adapt 
itself to all structures and all styles, in the easiest and most perfect 
manner. 

Contents : 

Introduction : Coatr. How to draft and vary the size ; how to 
draw the curves ; Measurement by the Centre Point System. 
Draft to measure ; stooping and extra-erect men ; long and short 
bodied men ; thin and stout waists. Variation in shoulders ; 
ohanges in Fashion and in the place of seams. Sleeves, lapels, ool- 
lars ; skirts for all stfles of ooats. Jackets, morning coats ; corpu- 
lent builds ; making up ; straight and crooked foreparts. 

Waistcoats ; draft to measure, Ac. ; every variety of style. 
Trowsers ; how to draft ; requirements of a good-fitting trowser ; 
measurement ; draft to measure ; various styles ; breeches ; leggings ; 
gaiters. 
• Unttobmb. 

Ladies' Biding Habits. 

Children's and Boy's Suits. 

Overcoats ; top coats ; Paletots ; collars and sleeves. Paletots ; 
draft to measure of all styles and any degree of fulness. Paletot- 
jackets ; pea-jaokets ; paletot-sacs ; Raglan oape ; Inverness cape ; 
cloaks and oapes. 

Ladies' Garments: Paletots and walking jackets; ladies' 
Dolmans and mantles. 

Schemes for placing on cloth. Misfits : how to avoid and correct 
them ; Standard Patterns for various sizes ; corpulent men ; draft 
with the common inoh for coats, paletots, and waistcoats. 



If ay be had from Simpkin, Marshall Sf Co., 4, Stationers' Hall 
Court. London, or by order from any Bookseller or Agent. May also 
be had, post-free, from Louis Devere $ Co. , t, Kelso Place, Kerning* 
ton, London, W., by enclosing Stamps or P.O. Order. 






THE COMPLETE MANUAL OF VEST CUTTING. 

BY CHABLSS COMPAING JLKD LOUIS DMVKRK. 

ThiB Volume gives full instructions for cutting Waist* 
coats of all kinds and styles, for all sizes, and for every 
conformation. 

PRICE THRU SHILLINGS. 

Contents :— General Kemarks.— Coat, Waistcoat, and Shirt 
compared. — The Model Typo, or Proportionate Pattern. — Measure- 
ment. — The Measures Applied.— Variations for Disproportion.—' 
The Draft to Measure.— Patterns for Stooping and Eitra-Ereot 
Men, and for Thin and Stout Waists. Fishes and Vs. Sinolb- 
Brxastrd Waistcoats : Shawl Collar Styles ; Step Boll ; Livery 
and Clerical Styles: No Collar Styles.— Double-Breasted Waist- 
coats: Shawl Collar Styles; No Collar Styles ; Separate Lapels. 

London: Simph'n, Marshall, $ Co., 4, Stationers 9 Ball Court, E.G. 
and of all Booksellers and Newsagents. May also be had. Post- 
Free, /rom Louis Devere & Co., 1, Kelso Place. Ken- 
sington, London, W., by enclosing Stamps or P.O. Order. 



THE 

COMPLETE MANUAL OF TR0W8ER8 CUTTIN6. 

By Charles Compaing and Louis Devere. 

A Practioal and Comprehensive Treatise on the 

Art of Trowaers Cutting for all styles and 

for every Conformation. 

PRICE THREE SHILLINGS AND SLXPKNCK. 

Contents : — General Observations on Trowsers. — The Propor- 
tionate Pattern— Front laid on the Back — Fork Points placed 
together— Side Seams placed together.— The Slope of Waist Seam. 
—The Slope of Seat Seam.— Disproportion.— The Movements of the 
Legs. — The Lower part of the Legs. — Measurement. — Use of the 
Measures in the Draft— The Draft to Measure.— Details of the 
Draft. — Changes in Fashion.— Tight-fitting Style.— Loose Style.-* 
Very Wide Style.— Side Seam brought forward. — Gaiter bottom 
Style. — Back with less width at Fork. — Pantaloons. — Biding Trew- 
sers. — Pleated Trowsers. — The Draft on the Cloth. — Banded Ma- 
terials. — Dress Breeches. — Livery BreeoheB. — Knickerbockers.— 
Making Up. — Balance Marks. — Sewing Up.— Whole Fall. — Waist- 
bands. — Waistbands cut with the Trowsers. — Improved arrange- 
ment of Waistbands.— Ordinary Waistbands.— Split, or Half Fall. 
— Gaiters — Measurement. — Draft to Measure. — Leggings. — Foot 
man's Gaiters.— Groom's Gaiters.— Short Graiters.— Concluding 
Remarks. 



COMPLETE MANUAL OF OVERCOAT CUTTING 

By Charles Compaing and Louis Devere. 

FRIGS THRKK SHILLINGS AND SUEPKNCB. 

*** This is the seventh and concluding part of Compaing & Devere's 
great work on Cutting. It will only be issued in its present form, 
viz., the Pocket Edition, and gives full instructions for cutting 
every kind of Overcoat from the closest fitting to the fullest styles ; 
also Cloaks, Capes, Hoods, Ac, Ac. 

CONTENTS :— Difference between an Overooat and a Coat Pat- 
tern. — Various methods. — Practical Methods of Drafting for 
olose*fitting, easy-fitting, and loose-fitting Overcoats. — Overeoat 
Sleeves. — Sketch of a Draft from the Coat Pattern. — Draft to 
Measure for all styles. — Block Diagrams of Various Styles 
— Frock Overooat, Paletots of various styles and fulness. — Draft 
from the Coat Pattern for all styles. — Paletot Sacs, Cloaks, and 
Capes of all kinds — Collars, Hoods, Inverness Capes. 

The above are each bound in One VoL, Limp Cloth. 

London : Simpkin, Marshall $ Co., 4, Stationers* Hall Court, E.C. 
Louis Devere $ Co.. I, Kelso Place, Kensington W., and sold by 
aU Booksellers and Newsagents in the United Kingdom, the British 
Colonies, India, and the United States. 



MR. JAMES PLATT'S PUBLICATIONS. 



Published by Simpkin, Marshall, & Co., 4, Stationers' Hall 

Court, E.C. 

PLATT'S ESSAYS, Vol. I. 

BUSINESS— MONEY— ECONOMY.— Revised, re-arranged, and 
with new chapters on Food, Bi-metallism, and Rent, with 
Photograph and Autobiography of the Author. Royal 8vo., 528 
pages, cloth gilt, price Gs., post free. 

PLATT'S ESSAYS, Vol. II. 

LIFE— MORALITY— PfcOGfBESS.— Revised, re-arranged, and 
with new chapters q J) a tY, Character, Success, Failure, and 
Poverty. With Pbatofrrnpl j Autograph of the Author. Royal 
8vo., 528 pages, eloth t Q f JJfJ^. , post free. 



Mr. PLATT, 77, St jfi 



. . . -Sm. , 2>ax»g, London, W.C., will send a 

copy of either of his ee^ W0 jZ^o on receipt of six shiUings ; or 
any one ofbu shilling oo^ ^ >^*-« e on receipt of one shilling. 

M188B8. JAMES l>> I*' 
mnd will be seat fr*> on Jty* ' 



"LIFE/' by James Platt (16th to 18th thousand), One 
Shilling. 

" MONEY," by James Platt, new edition (16th to 20th 
thousand), One Shilling. 

"BUSINESS," by James Platt, new edition (66th to 70th 
thousand), One Shilling. 

" MORALITY," by James Platt (21st to 23rd thousand), 
One Shilling. 

" ECONOMY," by James Platt (11th to 20th thousand), 
One Shilling. 

"PROGRESS," by James Platt (6th to 10th thousand), 
One Shilling. 

"POVERTY," by James Platt (just published), One 
Shilling. 





.'s ANNUAL FIXED PRICE 
JLATT <te Co., 77. ST. 



LIST for 1885 should be in the hands of every Tailor and Woollen buyer 
MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON, W.O. 
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BY T. H. HOLDING, 8, ADEULDB 

Gentlemen's Garments now in Stock. 

COATS AMD VMCOATS M. Baveh, Pott Free. Set of 7, 4a. 

D.B. Frock. »U> 44 Chert. 

D.B. Drew Coat 0atest ££•)• «£** 
B.B. Morning Coat, to button*. 31 to 4ft, 

„ Morning Coat, to button a. „ 

'! Morning Com*, to button 1. 

„ Ombridge, 4 of * buttons. 
D.fe. Beefier. S2to4fc 
8.B. Chesterfield. »U>4*. 
D.B. Chesterfield. 
D.B. Hewmarket. 
8.B. Newmarket. „ 
8.B. Cover Coat (very smart style). M to 44. 
8.B. Spring or Summer Ulster. 32 to 44. 

LIVERIES, 9d. each Pattern. Sot of 7, 4*. 
&B. Coachman's Frock. 32 to 44. 

„ Groom's Frock. 38 to 44. 
D.B. Coatee. 32 to 44. 
Box Coat. 32 to 44. 
Circular Capes to order. Is. Id. each. 

CYCLING GARMENTS. Patterns 9d. Sot of 7. 4a. 

Cycling Ijunge. 33to44. Q ^ m 

Knickers. 34 to 44 Seat. (Specialty designed and 

Breeche? atforikeC.T.C.) 

Shirt, 14*. IB, 151, M, 161, 17, Ml- 

VESTS. One Pattern, 6d. Sot of 7, 2a. 
8.B. Test (no collar). 32 to 44. 

8.B. Step „ 

West-End Stand ,. ma 

4< London Tailor "Jockey Stand. 32 to 44. 

Dress Vest, low buttoninc and slirhtly curved opening. 32 to 44. 
The " New," or Masher Vest. 32 to 44. 
Do. Do. Extremely curved to latest fashion. 

TROUSERS. One Pattern, 9d. Sot of 7, 4a. 

English. 34 to 46 Seat. Fashionable. Smart but easy. 

American. 3ft to 46 Seat. No braces : novelty m the dress arrangement. 
French. Very Smart. 34 to 46 Seat. French Bearer. Close. 
Biding (specially cut). Any site. Is. Id. each pattern. 
Coacnman^sBreeches. 34 to 44 Seat, 9d. ; 6 for 3s. 6d. 

„ Pantaloons. „ », 

Gaiters to correspond. 6*1. Specially cut. 

MILITARY UNIFORMS. Ono Pattern, is. Sot of 5, 4a. 

Tunic. 34 to 42. . ,. mxA '» »• 

Cavalry Great Coat. ls.7d. Special. Ospe.etd. 

Infantry Great Coat. Is. 7d. Special. ,. ,. 

NAVAL UNIFORMS CUT TO MEASURE AS ORDINARY "SPECIALS." 
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Boys' Garments. 

PRICES :-One Pattern, Sd. Set of 4, 2a. 6d. 

Eton Jsckeft (splendid fitting). 24.20,28,30. 
8.B. Chesterfield. 24, 20, 3d, 30. 
D.B. Chesterfield. 24,26,28,30. 

PRICES :-Ono Dress, la. Sot of 4, Sa. 

8aflor*s Dress. 24. 26. 28, 30. (Navy style). 
D.B. Spanish Tunic and Trousers. 24 to 30. 
Norfolk Jacket and Trousers. „ 

Suffolk Jacket and Trousers. » 

PRICES:— One Pattern, Sd. Sot of 4, 2a. 6d. 

8.B. Lounge. 24, 26, 28, 30. 
D.B. Reefer. 24, 26, 23, 30. 
Patrol (very smart). 24, 26. 28, 20. 

BOYS' VESTS. Ono Pattern, 4d. Set of 4, la. Id. 
BOYS* LONG TROUSERS. 24 to 32. Ono Pattern* 84. Set of 5, 2a. 9d 
Boys* Short Trousers. 24 to 32. „ „ Old. „ 2s. 

„ Knickerbockers. „ „ •• •ta. 

Knee Breeches, 24, 28, 28, 30, SB. 
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Ladies' Garments. . 

PRICES :— One Pattern, Poet Free, M. Sot of 6 for 4a. 

8.B. Newmarket Jacket. 30 to 42. 

D.B. Newmarket Jacket. „ 

S.B. Newmarket Cutaway or ** Torquay 

" Co wes ' ' or Parisian. „ Very popular. 

Patrol. SO to 42. 

Ladies' Hussar, 30 to 40. 

Habit, attached back skirts (new style). SO to 43. 

Dress Bodies (any style or size) . Is. Id. each. 

The Hussar Jacket, any ewe. 

PRICES :-DOLMANS and ULSTERS, Is., Single Pattern. 

Sots of 6, 4s. 6d. 
Dolman Wrap. 30 to 42. 
Kensington Dolman. 80 to 42. 
Four in-Hand. 30 to 42. 
Duchess 30 to 42. 

8.B. and D.B. Newmarket. SO to 42. 
Circular Cloak. 30 to 42. 

Leamington , or " Nelly " Sleeved Wrap. SO to 42. 
Ulster, new plain, 8. B. Box pleats. SO to 42. 
Ladies' Inverness Cape. Allsises. 6|d.each. 
CLERICAL.— Cassocks (specially cut by a Clerical Tailor), any sise. 



Surplices to order. Newest shape. 
9*&T Patterns for any garments may be had, providing a clear 
sketch, cut, plate, or minute directions are sent. 

icr Special Sets of Block Patterns. 

(Abridges. 34 to 44. 3e. 6d. the Set. A close, smart slarle, of Garment .^ b ^J« ^'^ ^' Te ^ rf ~ n fit ^ " d ^ lia ^ 

Cheeter^lda. Close, narrow back, broad ahoulderti, high buttoning. 34 to 44. Six I»t^te 3s. 6U 

Working Man's Morning Coats. 34 to 40. Four patterns for 2s. 6d. All the aboye full sets only. ^^^ 



mm 



Teaching Cutting by Post— Terms, 

We are making this arrangement in compliance with a constant 
string of applicants ever since we began the sale of our popular 
block patterns. Our terms for postal instructions are as follows :— 
Frock and morning coats, together, 10s. ; Cambridge, 5s. with above, 
or 10s. by itself ; Eton Jacket, 5s. ; Chesterfields, 7s. 6d. ; rests, all 
styles, 7s. 6d. ; trousers, 7s. ; breeches, 7s. ; breeches and gaiters 
together, 10a. ; all kinds of gaiters together, 5s. ; frock overcoats, 
5s. 6d. ; ladies' habits and Newmarkets including train, 8s. ; ladies' 
Ulsters and close-fitting jackets, 7s. ; ladies' riding trousers, riding 
breeches, and gaiters inclusive, 7s. ; Inverness cape, 5s., &c, Ac. 
We undertake to correct as many drafts as you may send, and give 
<iU variations in all garment$. 



Notice to Practical Tailors* 

Now Ready and may be had per return from the Editor. 
Graduated Tapes, linen, on goad ring, per set, 2s. 6d. ; postage 2d. 
Best Graduated Tapes, 4s. 6d ; postage, 2d. 
Very Saperior ditto, 5s. 6d, ; postage, 2d. 

Devere's Graduated Tapes. 26 tapes, 18? standard, 6s. ; postage, 2d 
Best single-figure inch tape, brass tipped, 4fcd. 
Best figured on each side, brass tipped (my favourite;, 6d. 
Holding's 18-inch Square (the best make), 4s. ; postage 2td. 
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(One-sixth the natural size.) 
m Holding's Graduated Bale (no tailor should be without it): saves 
time, trouble and calculation, 3s. 61. ; postage lid. 
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Our lafrst invention. (Uue-sLrtk the natural size.) 
Holding's new Scale of Correct Depths for all sizes, 2s. ; postage 2d. 
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(One-fifth the natural size.) 
Holding's Trousers Curve, a moderate, handy; 
and highly-finished article, known as the " HUl 
Curve," 3s. ; postage ljd- 




{One third the not ural size.) 



Holding's Scale for Drawing Diagrams ; 6 scales 
beautifully finished and quite plain in design, Ss. 
6d. ; postage 2d. 



Holding's Tailor's Diagram Book, 16 pages drawing paper, nicely 
bound, post free 2s. 3d. 
Holding's Curves for Drawing Diagrams, Is. postage lid. 




(One-third the natural site.) 
Tailor's Pricker Wheels (all tailors ought to have one), correct 
pattern taker, 2s. 6d; postage lid. 



Holding's 36 Trousers or Yard Bale, 3 set3 of bold figures ; very 
handsome and usaful rule, 2s. 6d. ; postage 2d. 




(On- t rrlfih the ^~*~ ~" natural size.) 

Holding's Sanitary Cyclist and Biding Belt (to trade 4s.) 5s Gd. 

T, IL HOLDING, 3, Adelaide Street, Charing Cross, W.C. 



CUTTING BY GRADUATION. 



T. H. HOLDINGS 
NEW GRADUATED RULE. 



3 



Sim, 



The annexed Cut gives a fair idea of one Side of 
the Rule, which (jives all the divisions between one-twelfth 
and two-thirds from 34 to 43 Chest. On the reverse aide 
ihero are two Sets of divisions, one labeled " Boys," from 
l'1 to 32 Chest; and another division contains all sizes from 
It to 48 Chest. As indicated, the fourth Section is an 
ordinary Rule with inches; it is beautifully made of Boi 
Wood, with clear figures, and is brass tipped at each end. 
The divisions from one-twelfth to two-thirds in any size 
between 24 and 48 Chest or Scat, aro all given at a glance. 
The whole Rule is 17 inches long, 2 inches broad, and 
llirec-sixtceulhs of an inch in thickness. 

The advantnges I claim for it are these:— 

1. — It costs no more than a medium qualitv set of Tapes, 
but will, unlike the Tapes, last a lifetime. 

2.— In using the Graduated Tapes, both hands have to be 
in use for every fresh point, whilst, with this Rule, one hand 
place* it in all positions, the other being left free for the clay. 

3.— The top Side, say, f a pair of Trousers, can be drawn 
ready for cutting; TFhilr.jj le cor rectT!apc might be looked out. 

4.— In drafting Oinj.e. j Coats when One-Sized Sub- 
division produces on e / J 94*J' depths), another produces 
widths, so tiafnaeeo «* l e> »- t be head has to do the work 
„l the other. ^J* u Vf,<^i:fa, handy for your eye and 
band. %r ** 



Personally, I have had a very large quantity of the highest 
Class. Work to produce daily ; and at the lowest estimate), I 
save an hour every day I am at the Cutting board.' I hare 
seen most plans of Graduation, bnt none so simple, inexpen- 
sive, and effective as the one referred to in the subjoined 
Testimonials. I may say it is not tho idea of a moment, 
but the result of six years' experiments, with various plans 
t have tried to save my head, or the vexations and hourly 
bunts for the right tape. 

Kindly believe me, 

Your obedient Servant, 

T. H. HOLDING. 

EXTRACTS FROM TESTIMONIALS. 

" Mr. Holding-, whose name will be familiar to oar readers far the 
well prepared essays he has at timea communicated to oar pases, 
bu invented an Instrument. Tho idea is ingenious, and reflects 
credit on the principle of construction, and on the maker of ■ 
well-made article." — Gazette of Fathiou. 

Fram Mr. P. (Whams, Hop* Hold. 

" I am very much pleased with your Graduated Rule, which I 

think far surpasses the (lro.daa.ted Tapes. I must confess that I 



have saved a great deal of ti 



e since I hare used it." 



From the Hon. JSee'ratary, Hull Forsmnn Tailort' Society. 
" At onr last meeting the opinion arrived at was favourable to 
their utility." 

From Mr. W. Organ, Cheltenham. 
" I determined to give it a good practical trial, and devoted three 
hours to Trouser Cutting, producing twenty-four pairs, at the rate 
of eight pairs per hour, without tbe least mental exertion. I have 
found it particularly useful as a labour saver in Cutting Ladies' 
Garments." 

From Mere. SlolctM and Sone, Harrogate and Sunderland. 
" Your Graduated Bale came to hand, and we find it correot, and 
have not the least doubt it will be usefnt." 

From Mr. T. W. Beekwith, Fori. 
" Having tried your Graduated Rule now for a considerable time, 
I can with confidence, speak of its efficiency, being a rule com- 
prising simplicity, correctness,' and in every sense of the word a 
wonder itself, as it shown at a glauco all the sub-divisions of tho 
breast measure without any trouble: Therefore, such a rule is a 
great acquisition to any cutting room." 

From Mr. John Lyon; Sunderland. 



before you at a glance." 

From Jfr. /. Douglat, York. 
" Kindly let me hare another at your earliest eo 
find it very useful and prefer it to using the tapes, i 
handier ; and to any one doing a laige trade a | 



From M. R. Payne, Liiburn. 
" T consider it a useful invention, and of great KOrvice t> 
engaged in a large trade, and supersedes the Graduated Tar 



From Mr. 8. Wfll.nms. St rnf/ord-oii-il won. 
"I have used your Graduated Bulo for tho last s iiteen nio: 
and I must say, have found it very useful aud a great time si 
It far surpasses the Graduated Tapes." 

FromJfr. S. F. Davis, Lincoln. 
"I am very pleased with your Rule, the thing is so plain 
simple that anyone in the trade can understand it. The divi 
on it are those moat useful in daily practice." 

From Jfr. J. T. Cotton, MartJen, 
"Tour Rule has given me great satisfaction, and I can 
testimony to its usefulness." 



NDON TAILOR" SCHOOL OF CUTTING; 

3, Adelaide Street, Charing Cross, London, W.C. 
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Useful Particulars. 
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E have been often asked to give an idea of 

what we teach at onr Cutting School. To 

set the matter at rest, and also to convey 

actual information on so important a topic, 
we here give a list as complete as possible 

of the whole range. As a matter of fact, 

our pupils drawing-books show all we here 

give, providing they are with us long enough to acquire a 

knowledge of the whole, which 2k few manage to do in six 

weeks even. 

FIRST COURSE: TROWSERS. 
The System for Ordinary Trousers. 
Variations for Stout 

„ for Riding 

Eton or Boy's 
Short or Spanish 
Sailor's or Boy's 
Close v. Open-cut 
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WAISTCOATS. 
The System for Vests (Clerical). 

n ,$ ,f (A simple plan). 

D.B. Vest. 

No Collar „ 

The Jockey „ 

Cassock „ 

Step Collar „ 

Stout Man's „ 
How to alter for different figures. 
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The Ordinary Breeches System, 
very large w Variations. 
Pantaloons. 
"Baggy" or Hunting Breeches. 
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QAITERS, <fcc. 
The Gaiter System. 

Keeper's Leggings. 

Farmer's 

Spats. 

Overalls. 
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LADIES' TROUSERS, <fec. 
The Trousers System. 
Ladies' Breeches. 

Knickerbockers. 
Gaiters and Leggings. 
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OOATS. 

The Cambridge System. 
Stout Variations. 
Patrol Jacket. 
D.B. Reefer, 
l'yjama Jacket. 
Cycling Jackets. 
Boy's Jacket. 
Spanish Tunic. 

Knickerbocker Jacket* 
Norfolk Jacket. 
Dressing Garments. 
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CLOSE COATS. 

D.B. Frock. 
S.B. Frock. 
S.B. Morning Coats. 
D.B. Morning Coat. 
Dress Coat. 
Footman's Coatee; 
Keeper's Coat. 
Military Tunic. 

Variations for Stout Figures, Sloping Shoulders, Square 
Shoulders, Erect, Stooping, <kc. 

OVERCOATS. 

The S.B. Chesterfield System. 
D.B. „ Variations. 

Stout „ „ 

S.B. Ulster. 
D.B. Travelling Ulster. 
Driving or Coaching Coat. 
Cover Coat. 
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The Newmarket Overcoat System. 
S.B. „ „ Variations. 

Box or Servants Overcoat 
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Tha Ladies' Habit System. 
Dress Bodice. 
Newmarket. 
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T.ADTKS' STRAIGHT CUT JACKETS. 
The Patrol System. 

S.B. Ulster Variations (plain). 
D.B. „ „ (box pleats). 

Plain Travelling Ulster (3 seams). 
Norfolk Jacket. 
Seal 
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LADIES' DOLMANS, &c. 

The Dolman System (short). 

„ Variations for long ditto. 
Various Wraps. 
Inverness Cape (Ladies'). 

Dress Skirts, 
Habit Trains. 
Dressing Gowns. 
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VARIOUS GARMENTS. 
Inverness Cape (Gentleman's). 
Shirts (Ordinary). 
Cricketing and Cycling Shirts. 
Night Shirts. 
Under Vest. 
Drawers. 
Pyjama Trousers. 
Hoods. 

Capes (various). 
Caps (various), Ac., Ac. 



Extensive, even incredible, as this list nny appear, it docs 

not exhaust the list of articles taught, and, we suppose, 

may be considered able to teach, because we hare had ilicm 

all to cut, with others, which we explain as occasion may 

require. 

THE EDITOR. 
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Patterns Cut Specially to Order. 

Gentlemen's and Youth's Garments, all kinds and styles, 
Is. Id. each; Juvenile Garments, any kind, 9|d. each. 
Is. Id. each for Ladies' Habit Bodies, Jackets, or Short 
Dolmans; and One Shilling and Sevenpence for Habit 
Skirts, Ulsters, Chesterfields, long Dolmans, Dressing 
Gowns, Ac 



Our Patterns— Unsolicited Testimonials. 

It is setae time since we gave opinions regarding our patterns. 

We are almost daily asked questions regarding out-of-the-way 

garments — if we can out them, and so on. We conclude the best 

answer will be found in a few unsolicited testimonials which have 

gradually aecumnlated. 

Gloucester. 

The S.B. Morning Coat Pattern you sent me about a fortnight 
since fits splendid. — Yours, Ac., W. M. A. 



Worcester. 

Sir, — 1 enclose the stamps for the Jacket Pattern you sent me ; it 
fit* beautifully.— Tours, THOMAS BABBOB. 

Dear Sir,— The Newmarket was all that could be desired.— 

(Unsigned.) 

Sbanklin. 

Dear Sir,— The "Elephant'*" Cambridge Coat you out did first 
class, without alteration. W. M. 

■ » 

Eillarney. 

Sir, — I mean to inform you thai the Military Tunic you sent me 
is a splendid fit, and I am very thankful to you for it. — 

Tours obediently, JOHN O' SULLIVAN. 



Bam8bottom. 

Sir, — I hare tried the Jacket Patterns, and they give great satis- 
action. — D. A. 



Banbury. 

P.S. — The Keeper's Coat and Groom's Trouser Patterns you sent 
me were perfect fits.— Tours truly, THOMAS TREAD WELL. 



Mb. LIGHTFOOT writes regarding one of our Model Patterns : 
" Splendid Pattern last week/' 



Calstook. 
Sir, — The Morning Coat Pattern you sent me last week is a good 

W.M. 



one. — 



Chester. 
Sir,— The Morning Coat Pattern that I had from you last week 
was a first-class fit. This is the first pattern from you, and the 
only one from London that has ever given satisfaction. 



South Wales. 
Mr. Holding, — The Cambridge Pattern I had from yon did well. — 

B. M. 



Aberdare. 
Sir,— The Breeches cut from Pattern I had from you last week 
do fit proper. — H. M. 

Grimsby. 
Sir, — I write to inform you as to the fitting of the suit, the pat- 
terns of which I wrote for. I took it home last night : it fits and 
pleases well. — Tours respectfully, C. S. 



Baldook. 
Dear Sir,— The last little " Cowes " Jacket did well.— 8. T. 



Stratton. 

P.S. — I must say the Ladies' Patterns I have had of you before 
hare given great satisfaction. — S. HARRIS. 



Dewsbury. 

Pear Sir, — I should like to acknowledge the Patterns through 
your Journal. I must certainly say they beat all I ever had. 
Wishing you every success, — Tours Ac, C. SMITH. 



School of Practical Cutting 

At 3, Adelaide Street, Charing Cross, W.C. 
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The Studkxts' Department is under the able and experi- 
enced personal management of Mr. T. H. Holding, who- 
has had twenty years' varied experience in high-class trades,, 
and possesses a thorough practical knowledge of Cutting 
and Tailoring in all its branches, ladies' work inoloded. 

Mr. Holding gives lessons every day or any * ur, either for 
one lesson or for a period of three monu^s; his terms 
are: — 

For one Lesson from 3s. 6M. to 10s. 6d.; for one Week,. 
£2 2s. For one Month, £5 5s.; for six Weeks, £7 7s.; 
for two Months, £10 10s.; for three Months, £12 10s. 

He also has an Evening Class at 7 every Monday evening, 
at 3, Adelaide Street : Terms, from 3s. 6d. a lesson. 



From an old student : — 

Ma. Lock t bb (Birmingham) writes : 

" I could tell yonr letter was from a gentleman whom I respect. 
As an old student of yours I take this opportunity of expressing 
confidence in you, being one who has done well since I left you in 
Cheltenham. I mnst say where I hare been I have given satis* 
faction both to my master and customer, and I am sure that any 
one entrusting themselves to you will be able to get good situations,, 
and not only get, but hold them." 

The following is from a relative of the principal of a 
large high-class Trade in the North :— 

M Not baring used any other system bnt tours since I came home 
from the London Tailor offices, I have been cutting trousers every 
day since I came back (all by your system) and they have given 
universal satisfaction . Mr. L. even got me to cut him a pair, which, 
I am happy to state, pleased htm immensely : in fact, he says they 
are the best-fitting and most comfortable trousers he ever had. 

Tour Morning Coat System has also given satisfaction in every 

case. I cut a button one Morning Coat for myself this week, which 

is a most beautiful fit, perfect in every detail. I will send yon a 

pattern of it, and you will see that I have folio wed your instruction* 

toaT." 

" G." 
Here is one other : — 

Stratford-on-Avon. 
" Dear Mr. Holding, — Please excuse me for not writing sooner. 

It was my intention to do so after I received the last number 

of the London Tailor and Record of Fashion, but owing to a great 

pressure of business I have delayed it ; at present we tske more 

orders in one week than was taken in a month about two years ago : 

pardon me for saying it is through your able teaching. I have been 

able to hold my present situation as head cutter for two years, and 

have given great satisfaction both to my employers and customers, 

the increase of the trade will testify to that perhaps. Some will 

say this is sounding your own trumpet, but nevertheless it is quite 

true, and I can conscientiously Bay, that all who entrust themselves 

to you, will receive sound practical lessons in the Gband Art of 

Cutting. 

Please find enclosed postal order for the amonnt of 13s. 6d., being* 
the annual subscription for the monthly numbers of the Londin 
Tailor and Record of Fashion, to be sent to the enclosed address, 
commencing with the next number. I get mine through a 
local bookseller. 

Yours very truly, 

8. WILLIAMS." 

The above it is, perhaps, needless to say, are but a few 
selections. We close with the following : — 

" Dear Sir,— I daresay you would like to hear from me the result 
of my first six weeks of cutting. Well, I don't mean when writing 
these few lines to praise myself np, bnt rather to praise you, who- 
in reality deserve praising for your good way of imparting the pro- 
per and most useful knowledge to your students. I am able to tell 
iron at the end of six week* that my only alterations have been the 
etting down of one pair of trousers, shortening a pair of sleeves, 
and giving them extra room at scye. 

A. CYMBO." 



ALL PATTERNS SENT POST FREE. SPECIAL PATTERN ORDER FORMS ON APPLICATION. 



POSTAL ORDER OR STAMPS TO THE FULL AMOUNT MUST ACCOMPANY EACH ORDER 
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PATTERN DEPOT AND SCHOOL OF CUTTING, 3, ADELAIDE STREET, CHARING CROSS. LONDON, W.C, 



